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THE GAP IN . . | 
R UR Al, E l YUCATION. | 
| 
NGLAND has the unenviable distinction of being almost 

the only civilised nation which makes no provision in 

the rural districts for the continuous instruction of 

children whose parents are willing to prolong their 
education for a year or two after they are exempt from 
compulsory attendance at the day school. This applies equally 
to general education as to more specialised instruction in agri 
culture. So far as the latter is concerned, while we possess a 
greater number of advanced colleges in proportion to the agri 
cultural population than any country, practically nothing has 
vet been done to provide adequate facilities in the lower grades 
It now rests with the Rural Education Conference to suggest 
how this gap may be most appropriately filled, and the solution 
of the problem ought not to be difficult. In 1906 the Consulta 
tive Committee of the Board of Education recommended the 
establishment of higher elementary schools, or the development 
of ordinary village schools by means of supplementary courses ; 
but no definite steps have as yet been taken in either direction. 
No school of the former type exists in any rural district, and 
there are but a handful of the latter. It is idle to argue that 
there is no demand for this extension of educational opportuni 
ties. Supply frequently creates demand, and the evidence before 
the Consultative Committee showed that ‘‘ Farmers do not want 
their children to work on the farm till they are sixteen or seven 
teen, but they are at a loss to know what to do with them up 
to that age, their dilemma being that, if they are to be properly 
educated, they must go to distant towns, and that (apart from 
the question of expense) residence in such towns will probably 
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breed in them a distaste for farm life.” Village shopkeepers, 
blacksmiths, carpenters and others often complain that their 
sons have not the facilities for education that they and their 
fathers had. Nearly all the free grammar schools which used 
to be found in many country villages have been converted into 
public elementary schools, and their endowments have, as a 
rule, been applied to the support of elementary education 

In the majority of cases, the simplest way would be to 
introduce a supplementary course at some centrally-situated 
school ; but the attitude of the Board has not, so far, been very 
encouraging. Irritating delays have occurred wherever a local 
authority has proposed to develop a rural school, than which 
nothing is more calculated to damp enthusiasm, while the assist- 
ance offered by the Board is altogether insufficient. In the first 
place, scholars above fifteen years of age are not eligible for the 
‘Fee Grant’’ under the Elementary Education Act, 181 ; 
secondly, the grants that are payable compare very unfavour- 
ably with those for supplementary courses in Scotland. Under 
the Scotch Code a grant of fifty shillings is paid on the average 
attendance of children over twelve years of age enrolled in a 
supplementary course. This grant may be increased in cases 
of exceptional merit by one-tenth, and may be diminished by 
one or more tenths for faults of discipline or instruction, or 
omission of any part of the approved curriculum, or (after due 
notice) for failure on the part of the managers to supply the 
necessary equipment. Further grants are payable for attend 
ance at approved courses of practical instruction as follows : 
In experimental science, at the rate of twelve shillings and 
sixpence per hundred hours ; for manual instruction, cookery, 
laundry-work, dairying, dressmaking or practical household 
economy, at the rate of eight shillings and lourpence per hundred 
hours. Grants upon a similar scale are imperative here unless 
we are to remain at a standstill. In Scotland, four different 
courses are provided —commercial, industrial, rural and house 
hold management. [Excluding the course for girls, which is 
desirable in every district, the exact course to be adopted must 
be determined by local circumstances, and the Board of Educa 
tion might with advantage show less disposition to impose a 
course drafted at Whitehall. The tendency to deprive local 
authorities of acting upon their own initiative has been increased 
rather than diminished since the Act of 1902. It is doubtful 
whether more than one course for boys could at present be 
maintained owing to lack of funds and teaching power, and this 
course should probably be a combination of an industrial and 
rural programme. Rural education is concerned with the future 
of many beyond those who will follow agricultural pursuits. 
Any attempt to confine the supplementary course to the interests 
of one class will inevitably provoke resentment. Both farmers 
and labourers would, as a rule, prefer a general to an exclusively 
‘rural’’ curriculum. Wood and metal work, with some know 
ledge of mechanics, are just as valuable to a lad on a farm as to 
a lad in a factory. The scheme suggested by Professor Sadler, 
in his Report on Derbyshire, for the village of Brailsford, indi- 
cates the lines that may be appropriately followed. 

very county should in time be provided with a few higher 
elementary schools in the smaller country towns. In these locali- 
ties the struggling secondary schools do not furnish what is 
wanted, and the pupils at them rarely complete the full course. 
But in this connection also greater aid must be forthcoming 
from the Board. At the present the grants are, for the first year, 
thirty shillings; second year, forty-five shillings; third and 
fourth years, sixty shillings, whereas in Scotland, the correspond- 
ing grants are fifty shillings, seventy shillings and ninety shillings, 
in addition to which grants for extra subjects may be earned 
upon the same scale as those mentioned above for supplemen- 
tary courses. In England, no grants are payable in respect of 
particular subjects. These schools resemble the Ecoles Primaires 
Supérieures of which M. Réné Leblanc, Inspector-General of 
Public Instruction in France, sent an exhaustive account to the 
Conterence on Agricultural Education at Gloucester in 1904. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


PORTRAIT of Her Highness Princess Sudhira_ of 

\ Cooch Behar forms our frontispiece this week. The 

Princess Sudhira is the daughter of the Maharajah and 

Maharanee of Cooch Behar, who have lately taken Lord Edward 
Spencer Churchill’s house in Grosvenor Square. 
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HE DUKE OF BEDFORD is taking serious steps to 
divest himself of some of the responsibilities connected 
with owning town property. It is announced that 
some time in the coming month of May the whole 
of his house and shop property in the town of 

Tavistock and at Plymstock and Oreston, near Plymouth, 
will be put up for auction. With the houses will be sold some 
valuable lots of accommodation and building land near these 
places, and also a considerable number of farms in the parishes 
of Tavistock, Brentor, Lamerton, Milton Abbot, Petertavy and 
Plymstock It will be very interesting to watch the result. 
When purely agricultural land is sold, very satisfactory prices 
are obtainable at the present moment ; but, without any feeling 
of partisanship, it may be stated, as a fact of business, that the 
political development of the past two years has caused people 
with capital to be very shy about acquiring town property or 
holding it. We have seen no statement of the Duke of Bedford’s 
reason for this sale, but under the circumstances it does not take 
a witch of a guesser to name it. 


What is portended by the new movement of Irish dairy- 
farmers it is difficult to say at the present moment. They have, 
however, started to send milk to London, and are doing business 
of about three hundred churns, or five thousand gallons, of milk 
daily. During the winter it is possible to put this supply on the 
London market in good condition, and it therefore comes into 
competition with that sent by the dairy-farmers in the Home 
Counties. The latter have recently tried to force up the price 
of milk, on the very intelligible ground that the cost of food 
stuffs has so greatly increased that they cannot go on selling 
milk at the usual price. They obtain about tenpence a gallon 
for it, as compared with the sixpence or eightpence paid to the 
Irish farmers. Of course, even the smaller price is more profit 
able than that obtained from milk when it has been made into 
butter, which does not work out at more than fourpence or five 
pence a gallon. The amount being sent from Ireland is not 
sufficiently large at the present moment to make any appreciable 
difference in the London market, and it is not anticipated that 


it could ever be sufficiently important to do so. Milk, to be 


successfully imported from Ireland, must be fetched from the 
country immediately adjacent to the port from which it is sent, 
and even then it can only be sent over in good condition during 
the months of winter. In summer it would not be fresh, and 
besides, there is the flow of milk at home which would enable the 
dairy-farmers to overcome any competition from Ireland. 


Many interesting questions are, however, suggested by this 
beginning of the export of milk from Ireland to England. Already 
Ireland has made very great progress in dairy-farming. Taking 
a lesson from Denmark, the small holders have organised them 
selves into co-operative bodies, which are able to produce butter 
fit to compete with any that is placed on the English market. 
Yet they do not fail to recognise that, wherever milk can be sold 
in its raw state, the trade in it is much more profitable than that 
of manufacturing it into butter or cheese. No doubt if satis- 
factory means of preserving milk could be invented, the dairy- 
farmers on the Continent would be very quick to follow the 
example of Ireland. The Dutch especially have often made 
tentative efforts to establish an exportation of milk to Great 
Britain. The dairy-farmers in this country, therefore, ought to 
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take measures beforehand to render this rivalry impossible. 
The difficulties in the way are obvious. At present the supply 
of cows in England is not sufficient for its requirements, 
especially during winter. It used to be said that an Ay: 
cow ought to cost no more than £12, and ought to be kept twel 
months for an equal sum. But to-day a good winter milking 
cow fetches anything from {£20 to £25, and is snatched up at the 
price. There is consequently an opening for the breeder, who 
would probably be doing a very good thing for himself if, selecting 
cows from a good milking strain and bulls on the same principle, 
he made preparations for producing a large stock of calves fitted 
to become the foundation of a first-rate dairy. 


In another part of the paper will be found a description 
of the poultry at the Christmas fat stock show, from which it 
will be seen that this part of the exhibition continues to grow 
in popularity. One wonders, however, if it could not be made 
more practical and useful. The preparation of huge birds 
weighing over twenty pounds is, in reality, not ‘ practical 
politics.” The problem to be solved by the poultry-keeper 
can be very simply stated. It is to make the chicken as common 
an article of diet in Great Britain as it isin France. To do that 
the aim of the poultry-keeper should be to sell it as cheaply as 
possible. At present many make the great mistake of trying to 
extract as much as possible from the pocket of their customers, 
with the result that in the houses of the lower middle classes 
and the working classes, which form the largest body of con- 
sumers, the chicken is looked upon only as a very rare delicacy, 
whereas if it were cheaper it would have a place in the weekly 
budget. In order to make it cheap the chicken should be brought 
to maturity in the shortest possible time, say, sixteen weeks, 
at the end of which it should weigh about fourteen pounds. 
When that has been achieved by scientific feeding, poultry 
keeping will receive a great stimulus. 


THE BEST MAN. 
Ah me! that I was thus beguiled, 
By one whom I had fondly styled 
\ friend,—and loved as mine own child, 
(That is, till then. 
lo be, forsooth, a Wedding Guest, 
Nav more, to be myself the “ best,”’ 
\nd I may add, unhappiest, 
Of single men. 


Tho’ some would count it, I suppose, 
Their pride to be so “near the rose,”’ 
Put not so J,-I would, Heaven knows, 
Vuch rather not. 
I was not born for such delights; 
Indeed | cannot sleep o’ nights, 
For thinking of the awful rites, 
The dreadful KNOT. 


And when I think, I have no choice, 
But must—oflicially—rejoice, 
Singing mavbe the oft-sung Voice 

O’er Eden breathed 
I feel as sad as any hearse, 
My nerves grow daily worse and worse, 
I am as one to whom a curse 

Had been bequeathed ! 

zn... FB 


In the obituary of the week are included the names of 
two men who attained eminence in very different walks of 
life. One was Mr. Frederick William Walker, who is best known 
as the High Master of St. Paul’s School from 1876 to 
1905. Mr. Walker was a very great teacher and organiser, 
and a fearless and upright man of strikingly independent 
character, whose whole life and work formed the greatest lesson 
he could put before his pupils. Above all, he was a great 
worker. Sir Charles Scotter, on the other hand, possessed one 
of the most notable practical intellects of our time. He 
began life at the age of eighteen as goods clerk on the 
Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway. But his great 
work was done as chairman of the South Western. Sir Charles 
Scotter combined a bold and enterprising policy with a very 
sound judgment. As an administrator he was extremely straight, 
and yet earned the goodwill of the staff by the justness and 
fairness with which he treated them, and also by his active 
support of those institutions which ministered to the needs of 
the orphaned or otherwise distressed. 


We hope that those who have charge ot ¢ hurch plate and 
other priceless treasures will take warning from the burglary 
committed in St. George’s Roman Catholic Cathedral, South 
wark. In this case the stealing did not take place in the 
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Cathedral itself, but from the Bishop's house rhe burglar 
collected seven chalices, mostly of fifteenth century English 


workmanship, and several other objects that can never be 
replaced, althoug! ilue of them to the thief, when he has 
melted them d ill be trivial. Undoubtedly too little care 
is taken of treasures which have been handed down from 
the pa ey are exposed in open churches, and even in old 
‘ uuses we have seen priceless miniatures lying within 


each of any strolling vagabond. In a church where there 
some very beautiful plate the custom until recently was to 
leave it in an old oak case, of which the lock was broken. At 
this moment the ancient verger, whose sense of responsibilits 
might shame those in more exalted station, puts them into a 
sack and takes them home to his cottage at night; a zealous 
but inadequate precaution because he is old and feeble Were 
it not that in this case, too, the articles would be of small valu 
when melted down they would have been made away with lon; 
ago 
Many a cricketer, still in the prime of middle life, will reac 
with a pang of sorrow of the premature death, at the age of 
fifty-one, of Mr. Frank Evelyn of Kinsham Court, Radnorshire 
He was in the Oxford Eleven of 1880, at a time when the cricket 
ing fortunes of the Dark Blue University were a little over 
shadowed by the excellence of Cambridge, probably stronger 
at that moment, with Mr. A. G. Steel and Mr. P. H. Morton 
bowling, Mr. George Studd at cover-point and so on, than any 
other University team has been before or since. Even then 
Mr. Evelyn had not the best of health, and was a delicate man 
all his comparatively short life. Nevertheless. he did a deal of 
the duty of a country gentleman, was Deputy-Lieutenant for 
Herefordshire, Justice of the Peace for Herefordshire and 
Radnorshire and in 1887 High Sheriff of the latter county 
He had a peculiar gentleness of manner which made him 
exceedingly popular with all classes in the county. 


Lovers of cricket may rejoice in the ready response which 
has been made by the sporting county of Derbyshire to the 
appeal, headed by the Duke of Devonshire, for funds to place 
the County Cricket Club in a sound position. At a recent, 
adjourned, meeting the chairman, Mr. R. B. Chambers, was 
able to announce that the hundred pounds which the Duke 
promised conditionally on obtaining supplementary subscrip 
tions to the amount, some six hundred in all, required to make 
up the deficit had acted splendidly as a snowball in attracting 
more than the stipulated total, and, what is by far the most 
satisfactory feature of all, that total was not contributed by 
a few rich people only, but was liberally assisted by the large 
collier population of Derbyshire. There is a pleasing evidence 
in this that cricket, the old national game, still has its hold on 
the hearts. of the people, in spite of the attractions of those 
football matches which have an undoubted advantage in being 
played out from start to finish in an hour and a-half. To those 
who have little time to spare from the day’s working hours this 
obviously must count for much. 


Dr. Hazeltine in the course of his lectures at King’s College 
on the law of the air has laid down one principle, at least, that 
will command general assent. It is that under modern con 
ditions the sovereignty of any country must extend to the air 
above it. Whether this can be established as sound law or not 
matters very little. If it was not contemplated by ancient 
jurists who laid the foundation of the judicial systems of the 
world, it was only because they did not foresee that men would 
attain to the art of flying. The necessities of the case demand 
that a law of this kind should be recognised, and that even the 
right of “innocent passage’ should belong to the State. In 
no other way would it be possible to take precautionary measures 
against the new forms of invasion made possible by the naviga- 
tion of the air. It is to be hoped that at some future Inter- 
national Conference the matter will be brought up and settled, 
as it is no less the interest of one country than of all the others 
to have this protection. The dominion of the air above us must 
be grasped and maintained. 


Horse-racing, which used to be odorous with the question- 
able doings of those who made a livelihood out of betting, has 
during recent’ years been very greatly purified and is fast 
becoming one of the straightest and most cleanly of sports. 
And that responsible body, the Jockey Club, are to be congratu- 
lated on the energy and thoroughness with which they have 
steadily kept a high ideal in view; and the National Hunt 
Committee appear to be in the way of bringing about a similar 
state of things in steeplechasing. It has been decided that in 
futureTall?riders should have licences, and we believe this will 
have a very wholesome effect. The holding of a licence generally 
has the effect of steadying a man’s conduct ; he will not willingly 
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risk losing it. This is only one of the steps taken by the National 
Hunt Committee to purify the very noble sport over which they 
preside, a sport that has given pleasure to thousands of men 
who, like the late Duke of Westminster, raced without wagering. 


Not every man would see at a glance that the Photographic 
I-xhibition which is to be held at Turin next year would be so 
important as to justify the Board of Trade in devoting special 
attention to it. As a matter of fact, however, photography is 
becoming a very popular pursuit in Italy, and British apparatus 
and materials are very much in use; so that the experts of the 
soard of Trade are no doubt correct in their opinion that there 
are great possibilities for increasing our export of photographic 
material to Italy. Very good arrangements seem to have been 
made for showing these industries at Turin. Already many of 
the greater firms have made arrangements to have their goods 
represented there, and the Board of Trade says they will be 
afforded “‘ opportunities to achieve success such as they have 
never had before.” 


A WINTER SONG. 
Bring in the holly, the ivy, and the yew, 
The world is cold, the north wind bold, 
And sheltered places few, 
Sad Sylvan spirits shiver in the blast, 
Their oaks stand dead, nor shelter spread 
Now summer days are past. 


Homes that are happy, future blessings win, 
Hang, where seen, the evergreen 
And lure the spirits in. 
Strange mvstic berries, mistletoe be there 
Where from the snow the fauns may go 
And bless your thoughtful care. 


Guard well the ivy boughs while winter tempests stay, 
Treasure all, both great and small, 
Nor burn a single spray, 
Curse be upon you, should you now destroy 
The little left for sprites bereft 
Who mourn their summer joy. 


Bring in the holly, the ivy, and the yew, 
When sleet and hail sweep wood and vale 
Provide a harbour new. 
Sad Sylvan spirits seeking shelter roam, 
Then hang, where seen, the branches green 
And tempt them to your home. 
W. M. E. F. 


We hear a great deal in some parts of the country about 
the widespread dissatisfaction of the modern farmers with fox- 
hunting. It is very pleasant, therefore, to be able to turn to 
another side of the picture now and again, and this pleasure 
is certainly to be derived from the action taken by the farmers 
in Lord Zetland’s country in connection with his resignation 
of the Mastership. A _ petition was signed by no less than 
seven hundred of the neighbouring farmers praying that this 
decision should be reconsidered. Surely this does not look as 
if fox-hunting had become that very unpopular sport with the 
farmers that we sometimes hear it described. It is possible, 
indeed, that Lord Zetland’s popularity is greater than that of 
most Masters of Hounds; but we believe that if a census of the 
farmers all the country over could be taken, we should be sur- 
prised by the small minority that is really opposed to the sport. 
Lord Zetland has, unfortunately, felt obliged to adhere to his 
decision, but suggests his son Lord Southampton to take his 
place. 


Certain comments made by Lord Meath at a meeting which 
he addressed in aid of the Marine Society’s training-ship War- 
spite are worthy of more attention than they are perhaps 
likely to get in the turmoil of the political situation. He 
observed that when he was at a public school the boys were 
never taught anything about the British Empire. They were 
taught the history of Greece and of Rome, but did not know that 
the United States had ever belonged to Great Britain. He 
cited the case of a village schoolmaster within twenty-five miles 
of London who excused the fact that only one of his scholars 
had ever heard of the Indian Mutiny by asserting that he could 
not help himself in the course of instruction he gave the boys— 
he had to teach them from a certain specified book of history. 
It began with the painting of the Ancient Britons blue, which 
is a picturesque rather than a useful piece of knowledge. The 
cleverest boys sometimes travelled as far through the book as 
the Tudor period, but none ever reached the Stewarts, and the 
idea of any boy ever getting anywhere near the end, and touch- 
ing the history of times recent enough to be interesting, and 
perhaps helpful to him, was altogether beyond the wildest hope 
of realisation. 
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The fine collection of heads of big game and other sporting 
trophies which formed the British Section at the Vienna Inter- 
national Sports Exhibition has now all been returned to London, 
and is in course of being dispersed. The heads have been sent to 
the Natural History Museum to be packed there and distributed 
to the owners who so generously co-operated in making the 
section a success. We understand that the committee were 
approached with a suggestion that the collection should be 
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shown in London for a short time before being broken up, so as 
to give many of those interested in the subject who were unable 
to visit Vienna this summer an opportunity of seeing so 
many fine trophies of the chase: but the difficulty 
finding at such short notice a suitable hall or gallery, apart 
from the natural anxiety of owners to have their things 
returned as soon as possible, made it impracticable to carry 
out the idea. 


LORD SOUTHESK’S HIGHLAND CATTLE. 


C. Reid. HIGHLAND 


NCE when the late King Kdward VII., then Prince of 

Wales, was going round and looking at his cattle at 
Sandringham, he commanded his estate agent to 

get some Highlanders, and expressed a_ wish 

to win prizes with them. No doubt he had seen 

some ot these 
picturesque 
beasts in the 
parks of the 
country houses 
where he 
had been visit- 
ing, and was 
struck with the 
fine appearance 
they made 
among these 
surroundings. 
At any rate, a 
herd was started 
at Sandringham, 
and in process 
of time it pro- 
duced many 
winners at 
Smithfield Show. 
There was no 
herd from which 
Sandringham 
was recruited 
more freely than 
that which we 
illustrate to-day. 
The Kinnaird 
Castle fold be- 
longed to the 
Earl of Southesk. 
It is not one C, Revd. 
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of the oldest, although it is certainly one of the best 
folds in the United Kingdom, having been started by the 
late Earl of Southesk in 1883 As a breed of cattle the 
Highlanders had touched their low-water mark just a few 
years previously; that is to say, in 1879. In olden times 
they were bred 
very largely by 
the farmers of 
the western 
islands, whose 
chief industry 
consisted in pro 
ducing calves 
that were sold 
as store cattle 
to be fattened 
and made ready 
for the market 
on richer land 
The circum- 
stances under 
which the breed 
was produced 
tended to make 
it a very hardy 
one. ‘| hese were 
a wild climate 
a poor soil and 
a ¢ lass ot owner®rs 
who could not 
afford to coddle 
or over-feed 
their cattle 
This was one 
reason why the 
island branch of 
the breed ‘ was 
smaller than that 
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of the mainland Phe ere the 
Kyloes Some are of on that 
this name was eg them on 
account of tl iz been bred 
in the island kyloes ’’ means 
fellies, v rs are of opinion 
that | is a corruption of the 
( Highland At any rate, 
ile Kyloe is one of the most 
icient breeds of cattle in this 


country, and is classified with the 
wild white cattle of Chillingham, the 
wild cattle of Hamilton Park and 
the Kerry, as the purest representa 
tives that we now know of the cattle 
of ancient Britain Ihe breed was 
originally black, and a great 
authority. Mr. Malcolm McNeill of 
Islay, considered that this colour was 
essential He said in Youatt’s 
celebrated work that “ the Highland 
bull should be black, the head not 
large, the ears thin, the muzzle fine 
and rather turned up.” Even at 





that time, however, this was pro C. Revd. A PROMISING GROUP Copyright. 
bably an idea personal to a particular | 
breeder. Highland cattle need not necessarily be black, and in passing that the word fold applied to cattle in Scotland 
to-dav manv other colours are favoured, such as silver dun, has a certain historical significance. It carries us back to ' 
a time when cattle-lifting was so i 
common that the animals were folded 
every night as a safeguard against 
the reiver. To return, in 1863 the 


Marquess of  Breadalbane’s fold 
at Taymouth had been dispersed, 
and the price realised at the 
sale remained a record until the 
sale of the late Earl of Southesk’s 
fold in 1905. The average price 
attained at the Taymouth sale 
was {43, and at the Kinnaird sale 
it was {48 12s. The late Lord 
Southesk gave a great deal o! 
personal attention to the selection 
of the herd. His _ first purchases 
were from the herd of the late Earl 


of Dunmore from the Island of | 
Harris. He was. very resolute 
about obtaining the purest blood 


of the time, and paid prices that 
were then a record for the animals 
on which he meant to found his 
fold. From such folds as Atholl, 
Ensay, Bochastle, Ardtornish and 
others scarcely less noted females 
were purchased, and Lord 
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much of the old Breadalbane strain 
brindle. yellow, red, vellow-red and silvery white. It was as possible. The sires used with these cows were selected 
about forty vears ago that the fortunes of the breed began to with equal care, and were without exception winners at the 
want \ considerablk number ol 


dairy -tarmers from the mainland 
of Seotland started to settle on the 
islands, and they, following the 
practice that they had been accus 
tomed to, began to carry on the 
cheese - making industry instead of 
raising animals for the market This 
led to the substitution of the Ayrshire 
for the Highland cattle, and the old 
breed was in considerable danger of 
becoming extinct In 1879. when 
the Royal Agricultural Society held 
an International show at Kilburn, 
there were very few entries indeed 
Mr. James Duncan of Benmore took 
the first prize with his aged black bull 
Roderick Dhu, bred by Mr. Stewart 
of Bochastle, in the absence of any 
other competitor, and his yearling 
bulls Alister Mohr and Lord Colin 
were first and second in their class. 
Just about then, however, there 
was a revival of interest in this fine 
old breed There were several folds 
in Scotland which possessed good 


representatives. It may be observed ©. Reid LADY RUTH (13 YEARS OLD) AND CALF. Cooyrieht 
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Highland 
Society’s show. 
Among. them 
were Fisherman 
(13), Ceathar- 
nach-buidhe 
(719), Laoich 
(1260), Calum 
Ban of Atholl 
(1203) and the 
famous Calum 
Riabhach II. of 
Atholl (1325),and 
the present stock 
bull Morair 
Bhealach (2321). 
Ihe fold did 
splendidly at the 
show of the High- 
land Society and 
also at the Royal, 
while the prac- 
tical commercial 
value of the breed 
was proved by 
the number of 
prizes taken at 
the fat shows in 
Edinburgh, Lon- 
don and_ else- 
where. It is no 
wonder, then, 
that at the death of the Earl the prices realised were beyond 
those that had ever been previously paid for Highland cattle. 
lhey afforded striking proof of the soundness with which Lord 
Southesk had gone about his task of founding the fold. It was 
practically dispersed, but a few typical specimens were selected 
and retained by the present Earl of Southesk, who follows the 
example of his father in buying and breeding only from the best 
specimens obtainable, and the present herd, under the manage 
ment of Mr. D. Fletcher, who has been connected with it almost 
since its commencement, will stand comparison with the best in 
the country. The photographs we show make this very plain 
The stock bull Morair Bhealach was first at the Highland, 
both as a two-year old and as a three-year old. Lady Ruth, 
an old cow, now thirteen years old, was first at the Highland 
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Show in 1go1. 
The young bull 
Sidon was 
winner during 
the present 
year. 

An examina- 
tion of these pic- 
tures would be 
enough to show 
that no more 
handsome cattle 
could be found 
to adorn a park 
or meadow, and 
they have the 
merit of being 
also a_ utility 
breed. We have 
already referred 
to the many 
times on which a 
Highland steer 
or heifer has re 
ceived the 
highest honours 
at the fat stock 


shows in the 
Copyright. country 


AND PRINCESS CAROLINE), but there is 
another use for 
the practical 

farmer, and that is for crossing. If the heifers are mated with 

bulls of the heavy, beef-producing type, such as shorthorns 
or Aberdeen-Angus, a very excellent animal for the butcher is 
the result. In view of this we cannot help wondering why the 
tenant farmers of Scotland do not breed them more often 
Perhaps they are tired of the work of exhibiting, which does not 
always go on well with the routine of agriculture. Men who are 
strenuously engaged in trying to get the most they can out of 
their land often find that it is a great burden to attend to exhibi 
tion animals at the same time. Probably that is the reason for 
the withdrawal of so many tenant farmers from the competition 

On the other hand, the popularity of the breed is very far from 

decreasing with those who are able to make a pleasure or hobby 

of maintaining a fold of these cattle. 


THE EXPEDITION OF THE BRITISH ORNITHO- 
LOGISTS’ UNION TO THE SNOW MOUNTAINS 
OF NEW GUINEA 


VII—FROM THE 


S has already been briefly announced in Country Lire, 
a cable from Macassar, received on November roth, 
conveyed the unwelcome tidings that Mr. Goodfellow, 
the leader of the expedition, had been invalided home. 
lor some months past he had been struggling against 
ever-recurring attacks of bad malaria, and at length became 
so ill that he was reluctantly obliged to relinquish his post and 
leave New Guinea in the relief-ship, which visits the Mimika 
River at monthly intervals. The loss of Mr. Goodfellow’s 
services is a very serious misfortune, for, apart from his unusual 
talents as a field-naturalist and collector, he possessed a wonderful 
genius for catching and keeping alive wild animals and birds. 
Such rare species as Meyer’s, Princess Stephanie’s and Prince 
Rudolph’s birds of Paradise, which are thriving at the present 
time in the private aviaries of Mr. E. J. Brook at Hoddam Castle, 
Dumfriesshire, were brought home by him from his previous 
expeditions to New Guinea. The Committee have appointed 
Captain C. G. Rawling to succeed Mr. Goodfellow as leader, and 
they have every confidence that this able officer and experienced 
traveller will carry on the work with the same zeal and energy 
that he has already shown. 

The question of transport is still a very serious difficulty, 
and has greatly retarded the forward progress of the expedition. 
It was Mr. Goodfellow’s intention on reaching Macassar to try 
and enlist a number of fresh coolies to take the place of those 
who have been sent home to Banda and elsewhere suffering from 
malaria. But few natives can be persuaded to carry, and their 
services, though useful, are always unreliable. Captain Rawling 


WAITAKWA 


TO THE IWAKA RIVER. 


writes: ‘*‘ What weird creatures these natives are! The four, 
who were working for us to gain an axe-head, had completed ten 
of their fifteen days’ engagement when they asked to be allowed 
to go to a nose-piercing festival at a large village, promising 
to return in four days. That was ten days ago and we have 
never seen a sign of them since!’’ Under these circumstances 
it has been decided, with the kind permission and assistance of 
the Rajah of Sarawak, to recruit and send over fifty Dyak 
carriers from Borneo with as little delay as possible. It is 
hoped that this force of strong and active men may quickly be 
forthcoming and able to join the expedition in a few weeks’ time. 
With their assistance the principal difficulty, viz., the lack of 
transport, should be overcome, for, as has already been proved 
by Dr. Lorentz in the more easterly part of the range, Dyaks 
are able to stand the hardships of travel in New Guinea, where 
Javanese and other coolies break down almost directly. 

Some idea of the appalling rains during the south-east 
monsoon may be gathered from a paragraph in one of Captain 
Rawling’s letters, written from the camp on the Waitakwe 
River: ‘‘ The day after I closed my last letter we had a tremen 
lous flood, which actually moved whole islands. During dinner 
on that day I said to Marshall that I thought the river sounded 
as if it was rising ; but we did not open the back of the fly of the 
tent because it was raining. Suddenly round the channel in 
front of our tent the water poured, rising faster and faster 
In three-quarters of an hour the river was the mightiest torrent 
I have ever seen. Great trees came hurtling down, rocks and 
boulders rolling over and over. To-morrow most of the islands 
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will either have change hape or disappeared altogethe 
Luckily, ours does 1 east, Lhope so. It is not a very safe 
place, but we ha en it to escape from the jungle and to 
vet a breath ir. Had we all returned to camp an hour 
later we s! e been cut off on the wrong side of the river. 
What venty-four hours we should have spent! It has 
| raining, but all work will have to be stopped for 

lays or more 

During the last few days Marshall and I, with three 
Gurkhas and five natives, have been cutting a road to the east. 
rhe jungle is so thick that we have only covered a mile and 
three-quarters. It is not the big trees that matter, but the small 
ones and undergrowth Ihe forest to the east is so dense that 
a man cannot force his way through for even a dozen yards 
Through it, however, we cut our way, sometimes at the rate of 
only one hundred yards a day. I am most anxious to get to a 
hill about five miles away, as | believe | could do some useful 
mapping from that region. This district is quite uninhabited, 
and probably no man has ever set foot in the forest which lies 
to the east 

“ This is winter, and the temperature is absolutely perfect 
were it not for the rain, which spoils everything. Except by 
the position of the sun no one would know that it was not 
summer-time. The trees never change, there is no dropping 
of leaves and everything remains of the same monotonous 
colour.” 

Later, he writes: ‘On the 8th of August we got through 
to the Iwaka River, which is distant from the Waitakwa four 
miles to the east in a direct line. We took three weeks to cut 
through 5,000 yards or so rhis will give you some idea of 
the state of the jungle. The path is a terrible one, quite useless 
for coolies, and a fresh one will have to be made to the south 
and on the plain rhis will be completed, | hope, in another 
fortnight. The new river is swift, deep and impassable, and 
no attempt can be made to cross it until the monsoons are over. 
| spent three nights there in an attempt to map the mountains 
and obtain a view of the Snows, but it was useless, as mist and 
rain prevented any hills from being seen. On returning to camp 
at Toupoué on the Mimika River on the 24th of August they 
found an immense flood, the camp under water and the native 
village swept clean out of existence : not a stick was left standing. 
The three houses, occupied by the members of the expedition, 
were tottering, as the banks were crumbling away ; but, fortu- 
nately, the rain ceased and immediate danger was thus averted.” 

As already stated, the “ dry” season was not expected to 
commence till September. We hear that Mr. Shortridge and 
Mr. Claude Grant arrived safely at Toupoué in August with all the 
stores, etc., which appear to have been extremely welcome to the 
other members of the expedition. The date of Mr. Goodfellow’s 
arrival in England is at present unknown, and further tidings 
as to the state of his health are anxiously awaited by his friends 
in this country. When he arrives he will, no doubt, be able to 
furnish us with many thrilling details of what he has seen and 
experienced, and he will probably bring with him a large number 
of zoological specimens which must prove of very great interest 
to all naturalists W. R. OGILvie-GRANT. 
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UNIVERSITY RUGBY MATCH. 
ERY few of the whole series of University matches can 

have provided the spectators with more genuine 

thrills than did that of last Tuesday at Queen’s Club. 

The match was the more exciting because it was gener- 

ally believed beforehand that it would not be exciting 

at all. Oxford must win and win easily, and Cambridge were merely 
to be butchered to make a holiday for Poulton and Geen, the 
redoubtable left wing of the Dark Blues. Oxford, in fact, did 
win, but only by the skin of their teeth, and at least equal 
glory belongs to the vanquished. For some time the general 
belief appeared to be only too well founded. Oxford got 
the ball nearly every time in the scrummage, and away 
it went along the line of backs at a dazzling speed 
and with the most fascinating precision. Quickly Oxford scored 
two tries, the second after a most lovely round of passing that 
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sent Geen racing right round behind the posts. Both tries were 
turned into goals; there was a ten-point lead in less than no 
time, and all but the most enthusiastic of Cambridge supporters 
abandoned hope of a hard fight, and tried to extract a purely 
zsthetic satisfaction from the passing of the Oxford backs. 

Then a strange thing happened. Cambridge for once and 
a way got the ball, and their quarters developed a hitherto 
unsuspected power of attack. The ball travelled along the 
line till it came to the outside right three-quarter, Ovens, 
who, running very fast and very strongly, scored a try 
in the right-hand corner, and Lockhart turned the try into 
a goal with a fine kick. There was a prodigious waving of 
hats and sticks and much cheering. But still a Cambridge win 
did not really seem within the bounds of possibility. Oxford, 
moreover, soon scored again, and things were proceeding 
much as they had been before. Then came the most 
exciting ten minutes of the day. The Cambridge three 
quarters, after another interval of quiescence, came 
out of their shell again, and a thrilling run sent in Lewis, 
the left wing three-quarter. The kick was an easy one ; 
Lockhart made no mistake with it, and Cambridge were but three 
points behind. In a very few minutes they were actually two 
points ahead, for, after some exciting play in the Oxford twenty- 
five, they scrambled over in the right-hand corner and Lockhart 
kicked another magnificent goal. Then the shouts broke out in 
earnest, for that most impossible of all issues, a Cambridge 
win, seemed for the first time to be not so impossible after 
all. Half-time saw the Oxford men sucking their lemons with 
sufficiently grave faces. 

Cambridge were by this time a very different team to the 
men who had appeared for the first twenty minutes helpless 
before the bewildering passes of the Oxford backs. Now they 
were getting the ball more often than not in the scrummage, 
and were playing with all the dash and devi] that is inspired 
by a sudden and dazzling prospect of victory. Soon their 
supporters were in ecstasies over another try, and though this 
time the kick failed, Cambridge now led by five points, eighteen 
to thirteen, a good, solid, serviceable lead. It was at this moment 
that providence played a most unkind and unnecessary part in 
the game. Lewis, the Cambridge three-quarter, was hurt, and 
had to leave the field, and one of the forwards was taken cut of 
the pack to act asa three-quarter. Cambridge never looked like 
scoring again and they never really looked like preventing 
Oxtord from scoring. 

Twice in quick succession Poulton scored a_ try, and 
both times a goal was kicked, nor did Cambridge ever appear 
to have the least prospect of drawing level. Poulton is an 
extraordinarily interesting player to watch, and he has been the 
outstanding personality in this match for the last two years. 
His powers of swerving at full speed are remarkable, and are 
no doubt accentuated by his method of swinging the ball 
backward and forward in front of him, something after the 
manner of one playing the concertina. Galloping along, his 
head back, the ball thus curiously held in front of him, he 
certainly makes a fascinating figure. 

On the Cambridge side there was no one player so con- 
spicuous as Poulton, but Lockhart at half-back deserves a 
special word of praise, and Fraser led his forwards with untiring 
gallantry. It is interesting to observe that Pinkham, who 
played full back, has also attained his Blue at Association foot- 
ball, a ‘‘ record”’ which has not, we fancy, been equalled since 
the seventies. 


A NEW FISH PASS 
ON THE TUMMEL. 


OR many years the proprietors of the Tay and Tummel 
have been anxious to have the Falls of Tummel 
opened up to the free passage of fish. The difficulties 
in the way was that one proprietor owned the ground 
and another the fishing rights. This was, however, 

cleared away, after which the proprietors met at Perth, pre- 
sided over by the Earl of Ancaster, when it was unanimously 
agreed that a fish pass should be erected, and I was entrusted 
with the designing of the pass. This being done, the plan was 
handed to the Tay District Board to have the work carried out. 
The work is now completed. The height to overcome was seven- 
teen feet ten inches. Owing to the height of the rocks above 
the river, a considerable’ amount of rock had to be removed by 
blasting about thirty feet deep, and one part goes through a 
tunnel. The length of the pass is about four hundred and 
twelve feet, the gradient 1 in 23, and the width ten feet, 
the whole from top to bottom being cut out of the solid rock. 
Four upright stones eighteen inches above the floor of the pass, 
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fourteen inches between the stones, are let into the rock. These 
stones are set in rows fourteen feet apart, and each stone is 
placed opposite the opening of the row above it. This is for 
the purpose of breaking the force of the water and making 
quiet water between the sections. The intake to the pass is 
from a pool a considerable distance to the side of the river, 
where the entrance is closed by wooden beams with an 
opening below and controlled by a sluice. The level of the 
intake allows sufficient water to go down to take up fish 
in low water, and the beams prevent too much going down 
in high water. The outlet is into the pool called the 
‘ Pot,” which is a considerable distance below the falls. 
and where all the fish rest before and after attempting the 
falls. The whole of the pass being away from the river, it 
is entirely protected from being damaged by floods. The 
view looking up the pass and one looking up towards the 


THE FALLS OF TUMMEL IN LOW WATER. 


Tummel will give a fair idea of what it is like with two feet six 
inches of water running down. The pass has been designed to 
enable early spring fish and fish from the sea to run up; the 
gradient is so flat that they swarm up with the greatest of ease 
and never require to rest. In this the pass differs from all 
others, excepting those I have erected on the rivers Moriston, 
Karn and Ruchill and Loch Vennachar, Loch More (Caithness) 
and many other places. 

The old style of pass with a gradient of 1 in 5 to 1 in 8, as 
laid down by the Government, with pools and jumps, are of no use 
for early fish and little good for autumn fish, and would be quite 
useless here. The pass was opened rather late this season to see 
its effects; but when it was opened numbers of fish were seen 
going through, and none is now seen below. Hitherto the 
pools below the falls were simply alive with fish. These con- 
tinued jumping at the falls from April till July, cutting themselves 
on the rocks, getting diseased and dying in large numbers, 
besides being poached, and those that remained were quite 
useless for spawning purposes. The time when fish will run the 
pass in their greatest numbers is from April 15th till July 15th. 
The pools above the falls are almost perfect for angling, far 
superior to the ones below the falls. Not until another year will 
it be known whether they will give sport. I would expect that 
May and June should be the best months. In addition to the 
river Tummel, fish should also be caught in Loch Tummel, Loch 
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INTAKE TO PASS (FROM tooft. ABOVE), 


Rannoch and the tributaries coming into it The Gauer, at the 
west end of Loch Rannoch, is a large stream with fine pools ; so 
is the river Errochd. A little blasting on this river would take 
the fish into Loch Errochd. 

Altogether over one hundred miles of new ground will 
be opened up to salmon, which in time should increase {he 
number of fish. Besides salmon, large numbers of trout will 
go up the pass, which should greatly help the trout-fishing above, 
lhe present Tay District Board have done a great deal for the 
fay and Earn district. Unlike other boards, they are not afraid 
to spend money if they think it will improve the fishings 

The next most important river still to be opened up is 
the Ericht at Blairgowrie. Now that the mills have ceased 
working and the dams are not required, it will be much more 
simple. The Ericht is a large river, and not so long ago 
was teeming with salmon during the early summer. Now there 
is none. The late Mr. Archibald Young and I inspected the 
Ericht and Blackwater many years ago, and we came to the 
conclusion that it was a better river with a greater volume of 
water than the Helmsdale, the latter of which, I daresay, could 
not be rented for £8,000, and the Ericht and Blackwater produce 
nothing. If fish were let up, it would be almost equal to opening 
up the Tummel. Over fifty miles of excellent spawning-ground 
would then be {opened up. In addition.to summer salmon 
there is a big autumn run in the Ericht, which the Tummel has 
not P. D. MALLOCK. 
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birthday; she was 
eighty years old. She 
had entertained her nephews 
and nieces and grand-nephews 
and grand-nieces at lunch, and now in the full richness of the 
summer afternoon she was alone, as she wished to be. Some 
had gone away, some of the younger ones were up on the 
downs; all knew that in the afternoon she liked to be by 
herself. Under her favourite arch in the rose garden they had 
left her, comfortable in her great wicker chair, surrounded by 
cushions, a few books on a little table beside her. 

Over her head and almost touching her cheeks were full 
clusters of her beloved Dorothy Perkins. Straight in front of her 
stretched a broad, flagged path, set on either side with a riot 
of coloured bloom. At the end was a wooden gate, clipped 
peacocks of yew flaunting it above the posts. Through the gate 
she could follow the path leading through the dark orchard out 
into the fields beyond, away up to the summit of the downs 
She was eighty years old. Through a long lifetime she had loved 
the beauty of it all, and the changes and shadows from seeding 
time to the full year, but never so tenderly asnow. The ache 
of the roses was in her blood, and the sweet fall of sunshine 
hallowed the pain and made it precious. 

She loved the earth and she loved life. Not for years had 
she been up to the crest of the great downs in front of her to look 
out upon the counties beyond ; but she knew every path and 
tree, every wave of the land. She thought now of the days 
when she had ridden with the wind, taking no count of the hours, 
bearing along the hills as her fancy led her, wild with the glory 
of living. Never having married, she had mothered at some 
time or another most of the children of her family. She had 
loved, and love had been cruel ; that was the cross that she had 
borne. But she had lived fully and with a high heart, and now 
she looked out upon the summer with a great tenderness and 
friendliness. It was so strange that she should be eighty ; it 
seemed such a little while. She had seen men born and grow 
old and die, and yet her life lay behind her such a thin thread 
woven into the great weftage of years. She had sought beauty 
so earnestly, and beauty had been so hardly won ; she had desired 
understanding of the world so deeply, and the days of her 
desire had gone so swiftly by. They told her that she was old ; 
they spoke of it as a wonderful thing that she should still love 
life so well. But she was young ; what were eighty years when 
the scent of all the roses was being sucked up by the sun ? 

She opened a book. It was Keats. Was Keats eighty, or 
she twenty-six ? It did not matter—he and she were the same 
age, whatever it might be : 


| T was Miss Martha Dale’s 





I set her on my pacing steed 
And nothing else saw all day long; 
For sideways would she lean and sing 
\ faery’s song. 


As she finished, her eyes turned along the hills to the west and 
she saw a horseman. He was riding slowly, the reins loose in 
his hand, and he drew up from time to time looking out over the 
country. He seemed to be young, and even now she could see 
something of his grace and ease of bearing. Along the downs he 
came, until he reached the point up to which the path before 
her travelled. Here again he paused and, as it seemed to her, 
looked down to her through the cleft in the orchard trees. She 
was interested and watched him. Why she knew not ; but she 
had a fancy that he would come to her. For some minutes he 
waited, shading his eyes with his hand, a figure clear cut against 
the sky. Then he came down the path, slowly still, and as he 
came nearer she could see the strange beauty of his limbs, the 
yet greater beauty of his face. Down to the gate beyond the 
orchard he rode, and bending forward lifted the bar and passed 
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THE RIDER 


BY 
JOHN DRINKWATER. 





through. His horse was of shining 
black, and as he moved along under 
the boughs the rider caressed him and 
seemed to speak. Martha Dale 
watched him, a little surprised now, 
but with some curiosity, and glad as she had always been at 
beholding beauty. Such beauty as was now before her she had 
never seen. He had come up to the clipped peacocks, and 
waited, looking at her, silent and motionless, his horse’s head over 
the gate. He had rich bronze hair, and she was amused and a little 
startled to see that on his head was a thin gold circlet, set with 
one great jewel. He wore a thin cloak, this, too, of a pale gold 
cloth, clasped at the breast with a brooch of rubies, and falling 
down to the girth of his saddle. His face was that of ageless 
youth, grave and joyous, with eyes that seemed to have gathered 
in all wisdom. She moved among her cushions as he once more 
bent down and swung open the gate. Between the roses he . 
came along the flags, and drew up beside her, the arched neck of 
his horse pressed black against a full mass of white bloom. There 
was a great richness in his voice as he said, ‘‘ Iam Death.”’ 

She was astonished, but she was not afraid. She had not 
expected this, and yet nothing seemed to be strange, nothing 
unnatural. The sweetness of the roses that were round them 
grew deeper, and the life and movement of the world took on 
a new and larger loveliness, but she was not afraid. There 
were many things she wished to say, but it was difficult for her 
to find words to embody the hurrying pageant of her thoughts. 
Life she had known as of a wonderful beauty, but Death she had 
always doubted, if not feared. Now Death was at her side, 
and he, too, was beautiful. He knew what she was thinking, 
and spoke again. 

“Yes; I, too, am beautiful to those who have eyes to see. 
I have many shapes, and men give me many names. Some 
fear me, and to them I am fearful until they know me as I am, 
and some call me the Great Destroyer, some the Fool of the 
World, but the wise call me the Lover of Life. And those alone 
who have learnt to know me as Iam see me truly as one beautiful 
and crowned with beauty, and only the wise call me aright ! ”’ 

She looked at him, and, after a little space, spoke. 

“But Death, or the Master of Death, they tell on earth, 
loves chiefly the young folk who are themselves beautiful. 
lor the old you are reported to have only the care of a liberator, 
not the tenderness of a lover. Why are you beautiful to me?” 

“Men speak of me on earth,” said Death, “ with tongues 
not skilful, for none on earth know me. I love all people, but 
I love the old people most fully. I have many things to teach, 
and I, too, have scholars hardly to be taught. And the young 
people come to me with little learning, and then my hands have 
much to fashion that should have been fashioned by Life 
There is a wisdom on earth of youth, and a wisdom of age, and 
all wisdoms must be accomplished. There is my wisdom, the 
wisdom of Death, but it cannot be known until a man has the 
wisdom of Life. And Life, whom I love, does her work not 
always well. Then it is that men come to me unprepared for 
the wisdom that I bear in my hands; then it is that I, Death, 
have her labour to finish, that she should have finished. That 
is all my trouble. We have long and difficult days, my unready 
scholarsandI. You have learnt all that Life can teach. Come.” 

Martha Dale was ready for the summons, but she asked 
one thing more. ‘Can Life crown her work only in age ? 
Can youth never receive all her wisdom ? ”’ 

Death answered her. ‘‘ Never. She is a mistress capricious 
and wayward, but she gives her full gifts only in the length of 
years. One man shall know more in his youth than another, 
one more than another in his age, but youth shall never know 
the things that are known to the old man. In your hand is 
the word of one, a poet, to whom Life gave bounteously, and 
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vet she gave not all r he was young when he spoke to me. 
Yet I loved hi e spoke, for he had learnt much. I 
know his por 
That | ild speak thus seemed in no way strange to 
Martha. 1 dat her for a moment, then said again, ‘‘ Come.” 
he t to rise, and Death leapt lightly from his horse to 
elp She placed one hand in his, and with the other 


lit a cluster of the roses by her side. The bloom was broken, 
and the petals flew out in a scented shower. She stood upright, 
and Death pointed to the saddle. She mounted, not hesitating 
As they went down the flagged path she knew that she too was 
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OT the least interesting among the tens of thousands 
of exhibits in the Vienna Sporting Exhibition, which 
recently closed its doors after a most 
five and a-half months’ run, were certain prints, 
drawings and books on ancient sport illustrative 

of venery as enjoyed by our ancestors centuries ago. Many of 
these treasures, stored away in hundreds of famous old castles 
and palaces on this for the first time, lent 
by the No place that I know of recalled to one in 
pleasanter and more intimate form the relationship between 
the old and the modern. of the twentieth century 
of Mannlicher-Scheenauer repeaters, by which pull 
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down our deer, chamois and even dangerous game at incredible 
distances, and with the least possible risks to ourselves, could walk 
about among trophies garnered in days anterior to the discovery 
of America, when the pursuit of bear, boar and stag with spear 


or sword was indeed a risky sport. There we could grasp the 


hands of men whose ancestors used the very crossbows or 
early matchlocks or bear-lance displayed on the walls in rich 
profusion, Let the following little incident illustrate what | 
mean. Having been on one of the committees connected with 


the exhibition, | frequently passed through the various lofty 
halls of the Reichshaus when the whole was still a perfect chaos, 
into which it seemed impossible that order could eventually 
be brought. On one of these peregrinations I passed through 
the Lower Austrian Section, and there I noticed the towering 
form of that veteran sportsman and antiquary, Count Wilczek, 
with a young man at his side, leaning over an improvised table 
busily and closely examining an oblong sheet of paper whose 
look and shape betokened its medieval origin ; in fact, a hasty 
glance at once revealed to me that it was of the Maximilian 
period. It was a magnet which did not fail to draw me closer 
to the men so earnestly examining the document. And what did 
it turn out to be? An autograph letter from Emperor Maxi 
milian. It was dated 1506, and addressed to his “‘ good friend the 
noble Hardegg,”’ inviting him to participate, ‘“‘ mounted on his 
steed and attended by his hounds,” at a deer chase in a certain 
mountainous district of Lower Austria, whither the great sports 
man’s passion of the chase often led him. And the voung man 
at Count Wilczek’s side, the owner of the document, was 
Count Hardegg, the direct descendant of Maximilian’s boon 
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ageless as he. Passing through the gate, Death holding the 
bridle, he looked up at her and spoke : 
I set her on my pacing steed 
And nothing else saw all day long; 
lor sideways 
The gate closed behind them, and they passed into a country 
that she had never known. 

Half-an-hour later the folk came back to the garden. 
Martha Dale was sitting under the Dorothy Perkins, smiling, 
dead. Her hand held the little volume of Keats and her lap 
was full of rose leaves. 


COBURG HUNTING CHRONICLE. 


companion! He was now showing this ancient invitation, which 
he had discovered in the archives of his castle, to the head of 
the historical section with the modest query whether it was of 
sufficient interest to be exhibited ! 

But let us, rather than indulge in mere generalities, turn 
to specific relics of an age when the chase was conducted through- 
out Europe on a scale and with a show of extravagant pomp 
which it would be quite impossible to copy at the present day. 
For, even if in the interval the quantity of big game had not 
decreased so very materially, and the natural conditions of 
most countries had not undergone the great mutations wrought 
by a vastly increased population, the changed relationship 


BATTUES WERE MADE. 


between the latter 
quite impossible. 


and their princes would make imitation 
Of the many pictorial relics of those bygone 
days to be seen in the Austrian Pavilion, unquestionably the 
most interesting was a series of twenty-one gouache drawings, 
2oin. by gin. in size, the property of the Duchess Marie 
of Ratibor, representing sport at the Court of Duke Casimir 


of Coburg (1564 to 1633), a very famous sportsman in his 
day. These drawings are generally spoken of as the Austrian 


copy of the Coburg Chronicle, a similar set, belonging to the 
Duke of Coburg, being preserved in the Festung at Coburg 
(formerly the hunting seat of the dukes), that crowns the top 
of a steep hill towering over the pleasant little capital. Both 
copies are by the hand of Wolff Pirkner, a Bavarian artist, 
whom Duke Casimir raised to the rank of Court “ painter of 
the chase,”’ and they represent the daily routine of this great 
Nimrod, for inasmuch as he lived but for the chase, and allowed 
nothing, not even the outbreak of the disastrous Thirty Years’ 
War or the escapades of his unfortunate Duchess, to interfere 
with sport, the Jagd, with occasional heavy carousals as a 
change, occupied every hour of his life. 

The first of the series, following an elaborate title, in which 
the old Duke is portrayed in full sporting panoply, shows us 
how he receives in the morning the report of his Master oi Game 
in reference, we may ‘presume, to the day’s sport. White- 
haired, garbed in the peculiar costume of the day in which we 
see him in the first of our reproductions, he is standing, staff in 
hand, at the side of a table, while three of the Hunt officials, 
evidently portraits after life, are standing before him hat in 
hand. At the Duke’s side stands one of his five jester dwarfs, 
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DUKE CASIMIR OF COBURG 


probably the famous Claus. The latter bears a parrot on his 
left fist as were it a falcon, and if the artist kept to the truth, 
which there is no reason to doubt, Master Claus was not as tall 
as the Duke’s great boarhound we see sniffing the Master of 
Game’s coat-tails. The scene represented in our first repro- 
duction is typical of the age. It shows the elaborate prepara- 
tions for what was called an Eingestelltes Jagen, which we 
might translate by calling it a battue within enclosures. We 
see the old Duke Casimir personally superintending the erection 
of canvas screens, by which the deer, boar or bear roaming the 
forest were surrounded by impenetrable panels of the stoutest 
canvas eight and, in some cases, ten feet high, stretching in 
circular shape for many miles through the forest. For the 
erection of these temporary enclosures every man, woman and 
young person of the peasant class fit for the labour was im- 
pressed for weeks at a time, generally just at harvest season, 
when their presence was most needed on their own fields, for, 
unfortunately for these wretched serfs, the Feistzeit, or ‘‘ grease 
time ”’ as it was called in England, when the stags are fattest 
and instinctively seek the thickest coverts, occurred at this 
very season, the consequence being that most crops had to be 
left to rot on the ground at the mercy of vast herds of deer and 
wild boar. 

Our next picture shows the Duke in the act of shooting 
(on the left-hand side), but, of course, the lack of space and 
absence of perspective in the picture give a wrong impression 
regarding the distance between the two enclosures. In reality 
these were much further apart—a thousand paces is the distance 
which one author savs was the usual one. The Duke’s loaders 


SHOOTING AT A_ BATTUE. 

must have had a busy time, and the eight terribly unwieldy 
rifles that are being handled by them must have often got 
hot, for the quantity of game slain on such occasions was 
prodigious. 

The third picture has more perspective about it, and illus 
trates one of the principal ceremonies connected with the chase, 
1.e., the weighing in of the stags. The greatest possible import 
ance was attached to the weight of stags—only those from ten 
points upwards were weighed— and if these princes were capable’ 
of wielding a pen, which they were by no means always able, 
their diaries and correspondence almost always contained 
more or less minute notes as to the weight of the great stags 
they had brought down. It was ascertained in those days 
without first breaking up or gralloching the beasts ; they were 
put on the scales as they fell, the necessary appliances, as we 
see here, forming part of the vast paraphernalia. In the back 
ground we see eight keepers blowing a horn signal, probably 
the ‘“‘ mort,” as a sign that the master weight of the dav was 
being ascertained, the Duke himself reading off the tally 
Behind him, where the three stags are lying, is being enacted 
one of those amusing, if coarse, scenes incidental to sport in 
those days. It was called “ blading,” or “ giving the blade” 
to a culprit who, in the course of the day’s sport, had contravened 
any one of the numerous rules of venery or had failed to use the 
correct terms of venery in his speech. As a punishment he was 
laid across the body of a dead stag with his face downwards, 
and the softest part of his body was spanked three times with 
the flat part of a “ waidblatt ” or hunting-knife, the Duke him 
self applying the blade if the culprit was of sufficiently high rank. 
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DUKE CASIMIR RETURNING FROM A HUNT 


UNDOING DEER ACCORDING TO THE REGULATIONS OF VENERY. 


THE CUREE, OR REWARD FOR THE PACK. 
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Each blow was accompanied by a rhyme, which, roughly trans- 
lated, ran about thus : 

Jo, Jo, ha, ho! this is for the King, princes and lords! 

Jo, ha, ho! this for the knights, huntsmen and servingmen ! 

Jo, ha, ho! and this by the noble law of venery. 
Upon which the culprit could rise, and had to thank the Duke 
for his mercy in not punishing him more severely. Three of 
the five Court dwarfs are in the picture, probably enjoying the 
scene, the one nearest the Duke being almost certainly the 
precious Claus. “ Precious” can be used advisedly in connec- 
tion with this diminutive specimen of humanity, for a contem- 
porary writer informs us that after the Duke’s death, when his 
possessions came to be divided among his heirs, so highly was 
he valued by the latter, who all wished to possess him, that he 
was rated to be worth eighty thousand thalers, a sum the 
ordinary purchasing power of which to-day would be something 
like one hundred thousand pounds. 

The fourth picture shows us the return of the vast hunting 
train to what was probably intended to represent Coburg. Its 
characteristic details show us how the peasant women were 
employed in leading the lesser canine quality, the great bear 
and boarhounds, that head the file, being led singly by men. 
The quaintly-shaped coach drawn by six horses at the head of 
the file contains, we may presume, the Duke. The springless 
cart and the vile roads of those days made this manner of 
conveyance, we feel sure, a very doubtful pleasure, more par- 
ticularly so as, to judge by the number of inmates, the Duke 
evidently did not follow De Fouilloux’s advice : ‘ to lords about 
to go a hunting in carriages,”’ viz., “‘ to take with you a buxom 
lassie wherewith to pass the time with pleasantries.” 

Our next picture, a very curious one, shows another detail 
of ancient venery, to which the greatest attention was paid at 
a period when its laws were made a regular science of, and nobles 
broke any other canons rather than those of venery. The 
drawing shows us in a series of twenty-one groups how stags 
were undone. We see here to what use the heavy hunting- 
knife of peculiar shape, which the Duke wears siung on a belt 
from his shoulder in Fig.1, was put, viz., as a sort of chopper, 
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the single-edged blade being very heavy, so as to enable the 
hand wielding it to give heavy blows sufficient to unjoint the 
bones of even these giant deer. They were very massive tool: 

the blade having no point, weighing, with the sheath and sm 

knives at the side of the big blade, as much as a modern small 
bore rifle. The hounds that we observe being led about on 
leash are limers, or track hounds, the most valued adjunct of 
the medieval sportsman, for it was left to this trusty animal 
to track down and harbour the pick of the herd when the lord 
and master desired to stalk, or when, what often happened, all 
the master stags roaming through various parts of the forest 
had to be collected together in a preliminary enclosure, so that 
they could be turned out when a big battue was held, for other- 
wise these old and exceedingly cunning deer were apt to give 
the foresters the slip and no big heads would be bagged when 
the great chasse was held. When the carcase was finally undone 
in the workmanlike manner we see depicted, the antlers were 
presented ’”’ to the limer that had tracked him, and he was 
allowed to lick it, while the more tangible “ reward” consisted 
of certain carefully-selected tit-bits of the deer. Our last picture 
depicts the curée, as it was called, the rewarding or feeding of 
the ordinary packs used in the hunt. It was a ceremony of the 
first importance, carefully studied measures being blown on 
the short hunting-horn of the time by the various Hunt officials 
under the personal lead of the Duke, every detail being as care 
fully attended to as were it a State ceremony of the first im- 
portance. The deer’s “ pryse,” as our own author, Turber 
vile, calls it, with the recheats that belonged to it, was the 
measure usually trumpeted, though, of course, each country 
had its own particular hunting notes. Like most other details 
of venery, they originated in France, which was the home of 
that ancient phase of sport. Not even from this hunting 
scene is Master Claus, our friend the dwarf jester, absent, for 
we see him tootling away gaily just in front and a little to 
the right of his Royal master. Let us hope his little lungs 
did not produce a squeaky discord amid the melodious 
fanfares with which those strenuous hunts found their 
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SEVEN BRITISH OWLS.—I. 


HERE is an old English proverb to the effect that “ no 
one but a fool would give a groat for an owl.”’ The 
saying is, no doubt, a relic ot the days when owls, bats, 
toads, witches and black cats were all banned together 
as uncanny. As a gibe at owlkeepers it may still 

weigh with those who regard the birds as merely uninteresting. 
The present writer has in his time spent many a groat on owls, 
and never regretted the extravagance. Apart from the pleasure 
these owls have afforded as pets, the experiment has, | think, 
justified itself in a more intimate knowledge of their habits 
and the modification of some preconceived notions about them. 
To those who have never seen owls in an aviary the idea may 
suggest a row of solemn, sleepy birds, looking like a benchful of 
pious old ladies sitting through a dull sermon. A visit to my 
owlery would soon dispel such notions. With the exception 
of the barn-owls, these caged owls are a very wideawake little 
community, whose demeanour, though dignified, is yet withal 
sufficiently entertaining. 

The hand-reared owls can be distinguished at a glance from 
their wild-caught neighbours. The latter when approached sit 
bolt upright, tucking in their plumage and narrowing their eyes 
to slits, while the tame birds remain open-eyed with their plumage 
expanded. Several of the owls in this aviary have been hatched 
in an incubator and reared by hand. It is quite easv to rear 
them in this way. Very soon after leaving the egg, young owls 
and the same applies to hawks—will take small joints of rat, 
mouse or sparrow from the fingers of their human foster-parent. 
Moreover, owing to the nutritious character of a meat diet, they 
need feeding much less frequently than non-carnivorous birds of 
the same age. In common with all fledgelings they must be 
kept very warm at this early stage. A simple means to secure 
this is to leave them for the first week in the moderately-heated 
upper chamber of the incubator. When chickens occupy this 
compartment with them it is comical to witness the attempts 
made by the owlets to swallow the chickens. The owlet, as 
yet quite blind, a downy white ball with disproportionately 
large head and throat, gropes open-mouthed at a chicken and 
swallows his head, making desperate efforts to gulp it down. 
The chicken, meanwhile, submits patiently to these clumsy 
efforts without showing the least alarm. Owls reared from the 
incubator naturally become very tame, but if they are to remain 
so they should be handled frequently during their first year. Such 
owls never grow irritated when disturbed by day like those 


which have been caught wild with fully developed nocturnal 
habits. 

A few moments passed in front of the owl aviary on a sunny 
day would serve to dispose of the widely current impression that 
owls are helpless in daylight. There the owls may often be seen 
revelling in the warm sunshine. Tawny owls, especially, are 
quite as fond of a sunbath as any thrush, lying breast downwards 
with wings and tail spread and feathers ruffled in evident enjoy 
ment of the warmth. All owls require an occasional bath to 
keep them in health, though in winter they are seldom seen in 
the water. In warm weather they bathe regularly. The tawny 
owls seem fonder of water than any other species. During the 
summer months they frequently bathe twice a day, usually in 
the early morning and again towards evening. 

In the wild state the tawny has often been observed seizing 
fish from the water. One of mine is an expert fisher. I have 
photographed him in the act of catching minnows placed in his 
bath. I have known him to pounce into the water and emerge 
with a minnow in each claw. Of the more common British 
owls the tawny makes the best pet. He is easily tamed and soon 
becomes quite affectionate in his quaint, solemn way. With 
grave playfulness he will shake hands, or rather take a finget 
gently in one claw, hold it a moment thoughtfully and then raise 
it to his beak and nibble at it. Being the most widely dis 
tributed of our British owls, the tawny is easily obtained. Any 
gamekeeper will be sure to know the portions of his woods 
haunted by them, for an owl cannot move in a wood by day 
without attracting a noisy mob of small birds. Noticing the 
direction in which the beaks of the little demonstrators are 
pointing, you will see pressed close against the bole of the tree 
the rigid figure of the owl, shrunk surprisingly in size through 
his habit of tucking in his plumage when disturbed. If the nest 
is in a tree, the castings beneath will often betray its presence. 
When placed, as it not infrequently is, in a rabbit-hole, it is 
less likely to be found until the hungry owlets begin to make them 
selves heard. The appetites of young owls are prodigious. One 
tawny owl’s nest which I visited—it was at the mouth of a rabbit 
hole—contained two downy owlets a week old seated on the head 
less bodies of six half-grown rats, six long-tailed field-mice and 
one black shrew. There is a common belief that owls will not eat 
shrews. The dead shrews frequently noticed on roads and pathis 
in the early morning suggest the theory that these have been 
dropped by owls who found them unpalatable. Caged owls 
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YOUNG TAWNY OWLS. 


will, however, bolt these shrews eagerly and with no further 
sign of distaste than the usual hideous grimace which all owls 
make when they eat Not even a schoolboy taking medicine 
can ever hope to compete with an owl in the art of pulling wry 
faces. But as a master of facial contortions your owl is at his 
best when, with violent convulsions, he disgorges the oblong 
pellet of bones, feathers and fur called a casting. Gamekeepers 
who trap and shoot owls would do well to notice that these cast 
ings rarely, if ever, contain the remains of young game-birds, 
which is not surprising, when one reflects that as a rule when 
owls are abroad the young game birds are asleep under thei 
mothers. I have never found the remains of large rats in the 
castings of wild owls 

Che single experiment which I tried to verify the power 
of tame owls to tackle big rats ended ludi rously, to the dis 
comfiture of the owls \ nearly full-grown rat was placed in 
the owls’ cage Instantly the owls were on the alert, craning 
their necks and bobbing their heads up and down. Soon a 
tawny owl 
swooped down 
upon the rat,grip 
ping him by the 
back with both 
claws. Turning 
on his aggressor 
the rat bit him 
on the leg. With 
a squeak ot 
surprise the owl 
dropped him and 
fled. When a 
second attempt 
was similarly 
met by the rat, 
the owl finally 
retired from the 
fray. But hand 
reared owls have 
never had a 
chance of learn 
ing from thei 
wild parents how 
to grip a rat 
correctly. Pos 
sibly the barn 
owls, who are 
specialists in 
ratting, might have been more successful, but they refuse to 
perform before an audience in the daytime. 

Though extremely sensitive to sunlight, even they are by 
no means utterly bewildered by it. The weird appearance of 
the barn-owl and his strange antics when awakened atone in 
interest for any lack of liveliness in an aviary. 

As a destroyer of vermin he is probably without a rival 
among owls, and he is consequently sure of a welcome in any 
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barn or stable he deigns to inhabit. Here he remains so well 
hidden and ventures out so late that the fact of his presence 
may long remain undetected. But he is capricious in his choice 
of a home, and favours old-fashioned buildings full of crannies, 
venerable cobwebbed beams and generous spaces, rather than 
bare, modern constructions which admit of no privacy. When 
old barns and belfries and ivied ruins are not available he will 
make his home in a hollow tree, and so tenaciously does he cling 
to his den that I have known a case lately where the tree was 
actually felled before the barn-ow! who lived in it condescended 
to show himself. And even then he remained calmly seated 
at the mouth of his hiding-place in the tree blinking stolidly 
at the astonished woodman. It is quite possible to induce barn- 
owls to take up their residence in a suitable building hitherto 
untenanted by them. The method employed here with success 
was to confine a barn-owl in a box inside the bull’s-eye gabie 
window of an old barn. The box contained a wired aperture 
on both sides to familiarise the captive with the appearance of 
the interior of 
the barn and its 
outlook, and also 
to enable him 
to summona 
mate to visit 
him. When these 
obiects were 
attained the wire 
was removed and 
the owl and his 
mate lived hap- 
pily together in 
the barn ever 
after. <A similar 
plan may _ be 
tried with like 
results to per- 
suade tawny 
owls to take up 
their abode in a 
hollow tree. On 
these occasions 
the wild owls will 
often bring bon- 
bons such as a 
mouse, a bird, or 
a haunch of rat 
to cheer their 
imprisoned brother. Though apparently so undemonstrative, 
the barn-owl is not devoid of proper feeiings of affection for 
his keeper. For some months after his liberation from this 
aviary a barn-owl used to come every evening to visit his 
whilom gaoler, feed from his hand and sit near him in the shed 
where he worked. Friendly cows lying side by side lick one 
another's faces; an owl shows his affection for his neighbour 
by scratching his head. It is a funny spectacle to watch a 
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sleepv barn-owl 
roused from his 
siesta by a wake- 
ful and officious 
tawny who 
insists on nib- 
bling and trim- 
ming his head 
for him. In 
general, caged 
owls are not 
quarrelsome 
companions, but 
it is not sale to 
introduce a very 
young owl into 
the society of his 
grown-up elders. 
I have lost more 
than one of my 
owlets in this 
way, the blood 
on the white 
stockings of the 
barn-owls point- 
ing them out in 
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disposition He 
is in reality the 
most savage, and 
for his size the 
most destructi\ 
of our British 
owls. My tame 
little owls used 
to attack larger 
birds than one of 
the other four 
species would 
venture to 
molest. From 
time to time 
different kinds 
of hawks, with 
jackdaws, mag 
pies and jays, 
have been placed 
in the aviary as 
companions to 
the owls. 

The hawks, 
with-.the 
ex ept ion ofl 
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murderers. Even 

the little owl, the smallest of our native species, will live 
unmolested in the company of tawnies, long - eared and 
short-eared owls and barn-owls. But his immunity from 
attack may be due to some extent to constant watchfulness. 
My little owls were never happy unless they could perch above 
the heads of their bigger cousins, and so near the roof of the cage 
that no enemy could pounce upon them unawares. Once, 
when the owls were occupying a small temporary cage while 
their own aviary was being repaired, the larger owls had monopo 
lised all the upper perches, and the little owls, to their obvious 
annoyance, were forced to remain below them. One of the 
latter, by dint of perpetually turning his head round to watch 
the big owls above him, actually strained the muscles or vertebra 
of his neck in such a way that his head remained permanently 
fixed facing backwards, an accident which resulted in death by 
starvation. The fierce looks of the little owl do not belie his 
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merlin, were 
always safe from attack, but the others soon found it 
necessary to seek the shelter of a thick evergreen shrub to avoid 
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the onslaughts of the little owls. The moment a magpie alighted 
on the ground these little desperadoes would stalk him with 
stealthy, cat-like movements till within striking distance, 
when they leapt on his back—and this in broad daylight, for 
the little owl is absolutely unaffected by the glare of sunlight. 
In the Southern and Eastern countries where he has become a 
naturalised British subject, he hunts almost as much by day 
as by night, and has been known to kill birds larger than 
himself, FRrANcIS IRWIN 
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HE note of homeliness rather than of stateliness is 
struck by [whurst It has recently been enlarged, 
and new gardens, as extensive as they are delightful, 
have been made. Ampleness combined with charm, 


convenience with good taste, meet one everywhere 
But grandeur did not form one of the original ingredients of this 
ventleman’s small country home, and care has been taken that 
it should effect no lodgment here when the large additions were 
made that became necessary to accommodate its owner when he 
lecided to adopt it as his residence. It was to escape as much 
from the stately extensiveness as from the low-lying situation 
of Strathfieldsaye that the fourth Duke of Wellington 
migrated from the one to the other of his neighbouring houses ; 
and it was, therefore, of set purpose that the modest spirit ol 
the smaller place was preserved, although so much in the way 
both of and of amenity was added. That 
purpose was kept well in view and has been most fully and 
successfully realised There is a simplicity in the 
which produces a sense of easy naturalness. But there is also 
a niceness in the general composition, an eclecticism in the 
various components, that give a quite distinct though entirely 
unstrained and unaffected air of intelligent and cultured habits 
of life and thought, thus adding a touch of dignity 
to the prevailing unpretentiousness 
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Strathfieldsaye and Ewhurst lie but a few miles apart, and 
proximity was no doubt one of the reasons that led the first 
Duke of Wellington to add the latter to his estate in 1837. It 
consists of a diminutive Hampshire parish of four hundred 
and eighty-nine acres lying between Kingsclere and Basingstoke 
on high ground that commands extensive views over a wide 
country of woodland and down. The manor has frequently 
changed hands since it formed an item in Earl Godwin’s long 
catalogue of possessions before the Conquest. St. Johns held 
it under Plantagenets, Nortons under Tudors, and Avliffs under 
Stewarts. Some time before the latter family ceased to reign, 
it had passed from Ayliffs to Plowdens. The character of much 
that we find in the older parts of the house leads to the conclusion 
that James Plowden, who married the eldest daughter of the 
last Ayliff owner and was in possession ere Charles II. died, will 
have largely rebuilt it. What is now a subsidiary staircase is a 
very charming little example of this time, and there is much 
about the east front, both within and without, that retains the 
same character, despite the large alterations that took place in 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century. It had then ceased 
to belong to the Plowdens; but a century later, and after it had 
been acquired by the Duke of Wellington, a tenant being needed, 
it became for many years the home of one of the Plowden family, 
and you will read in “ Kelly’s Directory ”’ that in 1872 the church 
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rebuilt by Mr. W 
Chichele Plowden \ 
ancestors tor generatiol 
lie buried there.” T] veys 
a somewhat exa | notion 
of the lengt e Plowden 
owne! lasted less 
tl f ending as it 
a dozen years before 
lves and Shaw published an 
account of the place in “ The 
lopographer "’ for April, 1789 
They describe it as “ the seat 
of Mr. Mackreath a well known 
characte! He pur 
jased this estate of a family 
of the name of Plowden some 
years since and entirely created 
it anew We entered 
privately through a winding 
road amongst well growing 
plantations and by the side 
of a considerable sheet of 
water Ihe ground gradually 
rises hence towards the house 
and the gentle swells and in 
equalities are pleasingly inte 
spersed with groups and single 
trees which we continued 
amongst till we approached 
the front of the house The 
building is certainly not equal 
to these outward ornaments 
as it consists of no particular 
stile of architecture being 
evidently built at different THE EWHURST FANTAILS. 
periods and very low, but 
within it contains a most excellent dining room the rest he has much improved stands very near it upon the same 
being nothing remarkable. The small parish church which eminence so that together with the surrounding foliage 
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they form a picturesque assemblage. But a retrospect upon 
the water and scenes we had just left was by far the most 
pleasing. The grounds yet unfinished in the back part of the 
house also deserve commendation particularly a terrace which 
though thickly shaded with shrubs and evergreens affords at 
intervals much fine prospect of the hills of Berkshire and the 
surrounding country.” 

A “ well-known certainly when 


character ”’ Bridges and 
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in 1761. Mackreth put a relation in as manager, as his profitable 
transactions in ’Change Alley and as a usurer and bookmaker 
occupied his attention. Among his clients was Horace Walpole’s 
spendthrift nephew, the third Earl of Orford, who rewarded 
obliging money-lender by nominating him as one of the memb« 
for his borough of Castle Rising in 1774. It was this “ 
transaction,” as he terms it, that aroused the ire of the young 
Earl’s uncle, who during the next half-dozen vears often makes 


disgrace elu: 
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Shaw wrote, Sir Robert Mackreth is now forgotten by all but 
assiduous readers of Horace Walpole’s letters. Born in 1726, he 
became billiard-marker and then head-waiter at White’s Club. 
He saved money and started a vintner’s business in St. James’s 
Street. But Robert Arthur, the proprietor of White’s Club, 
found him so valuable an assistant that he favoured his match 
with his daughter and left him the club when he 


disparaging allusions to ‘‘ Bob ”’ in his correspondence. 
he sends to William Mason the following epigram 
When Macreth served in Arthur's crew 
He said to Rumbold ‘** Black my shoe,” 
lo which he answer'’d ‘‘ Ay Bob.” 
But when return’d from India’s land 
And grown too proud to brook command 
He sternly answer’d “ Nay Bob.” 


In 1780 


died 
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It was inthis year that 


Sir Thomas Rumbold gave 


up his’ governorship 0! 
Madras and_ brouglit nm 
the great but tfully 
acquired fort it earned 
him on the 
, the time 
Walpole describes 

as the last water 


it White’s whose babe will 
be rocked in a cradle o 
vems.”” But though he may, 


relative ol Robert 


is al 

Arthur, have been about 
the club as a boy, he neve1 
erved there He was son to 
i naval officer in the East 
India Company’s service, and 
vas only sixteen when he 
became one of their under 


vriters and sailed for Fort 
St. George But no doubt 
the epigram had a vreat 
vogue, for both the Nabob 
and the usurer were unpopulat 
at the time. The former wa 
threatened in Parliament by 
a bill of pain and penalties 
while the latter not long after 
came before the Master of the 


Rolls charged with defraud- 


ing a minor of his patr 
mony H « had to 
refund twenty thousand 
pounds some of which 
h« was, no doubt, 
employing in “creating 


anew” his recently-acquired 
seat of Ewhurst—and was so irritated by the prosecution that 
he roughly accosted the leading counsel, called him a liar and a 
coundrel and challenged him to a duel As this was none othet 
than Sir John Scott, then Solicitor-General and afterwards 
Lord Chancellor and Earl of Eldon, Mackreth soon found himself 
in the Kine’s Bench breach of the 


accused of a peace and 
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DRAWING-ROOM BAY. 

condemned to six weeks’ imprisonment and a fine ot one hundred 
pounds. Yet these little comtretemps were but the rainy days of a 
generally sunny career Mackreth was re-elected for Castle 
Rising in 1780 “ as if one of the family.”” In 1784 he exchanged 
that borough for Ashburton, which he continued to represent 


till 1802, when he retired to Ewhurst. Meanwhile, his services 
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to the Ministry as a member of the House of Commons were 
rewarded by a knighthood in 1795, an honour he enjoyed till 
he reached the ripe age of ninety-four. He had outlived his 
wife thirty-five years, and to her he put up a monument in 
Ewhurst Church. His “improvements” to that edifice are 
gone, but the monument remains as the only record of his owner- 
ship of the manor, which passed through several hands before it 
was acquired by the first Duke of Wellington. 

Nothing further, however, needs narrating until we reach 
the moment when the present Duke made it his country home. 
We may, therefore, leave history and enjoy the many pleasant 
pictures which the Ewhurst of to-day affords us. The house 
is entered on the east side where the well-proportioned old 
“ Venetian” windows, with their thick Queen Anne sash 
barring, produce a distinct effect. The recessed ‘space formed 
by the projection of the wings is paved, and in this sheltered 
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resemble the design of those that Adam introduced at Harewood. 
The room is lofty and the ceiling well covered with typical low 
relief-work, of which the effect had been duly enhanced by on 
of Adam's usual colour schemes, blue and salmon pink pi 

dominating. Traces of this remained when the somewhat decaved 
house was recently overhauled, and Gare has been taken to 
exactly follow the original lines and tones in the repainting. Three 
old sets of painted Sheraton chairs form a portion of the entirel\ 
appropriate furniture which has been placed in the room. With 
the projecting bay the south front had ended, but nowa great room 
has been added, occupying the ground floor of a new building 
that causes the bay to be the central feature of that side of the 
house and of the formal garden which the Duchess has laid out 
in front of it. This consists of broad paved ways running round 
grass plots. Each plot has in its midst a large oblong bed filled 
with roses and violas, while the paved ways lead to a central 
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spot, protected by an awning, dinner is often served on summet 
evenings. The ample but low-ceiled hall partly retains and 
partly has had restored to it the features that tell of the period 
of the Plowden building. Much as we now appreciate this and 
the admirable sets of original Queen Anne chairs and other 
furniture collected and placed here by the Duchess, it no doubt 
represents the appearance of the rooms which the “ Topo- 
grapher ’’ of 1789 considered to be “ nothing remarkable’ in 
contrast with the ‘“‘ most excellent dining-room’”’ that Sir Rober: 
Mackreth had added. It is now the drawing-room, and its 
windows are the tall ones that occupy the central bay on the 
south side of the house. It is so typical of the style of Robert 
Adam that it can be confidently assigned to him. In form it is 
an oblong with the window semi-circle repeated as an alcove at 
the opposite end. In the centre of the west side is a finely wrought 
and designed marble mantel-piece, while two doorways with 
mahogany doors occupy either end of the east side and closely 


GRASS ALLEY. 


pool. A very slight occasional dose of sulphate of copper kills 
all weed in this pool and gives to the water absolute limpidity 
and a slight tone of blue such as we occasionally find naturally 
in deep ponds on chalk formation. The tone of the water goes 
charmingly with the profusely blooming agapanthuses set in 
the tubs around, while other tubs, variously filled, form points 
along the stretches of flagging leading to the stairways that 
form on three sides the exits from the formal garden. Those 
to west and south rise up on to higher ground, and the walls 
on either side of them are retaining walls. But to the east the 
ground naturally slopes rather than rises, so that the wall is a 
boundary, and the stairway takes you to a raised walk ending 
in a semi-circular seat. To the left of this walk is a lesser formal 
varden on several levels descending to a small pool. The upper 
level is laid in grass, with bed and borders of roses, while the 
lower level is divided into beds by pathways of rough unwrought 
flagging. Here roses flourish exceedingly, and as they only do 
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vhen favourable soil and climate are made to yield the best 


results by the assiduitv and intelligence of a true flower-lover. 
The Duchess of Wellington has not merely laid out her garden 
with thought and he bestows on her creation both time 


and care, al nowledge bred of experience, reinforced 


by a sti partiality for the task. The fine weather 
of Si d the first half of October made the autumn 
very good in most places, but nowhere more so 

whurst. There was a good display well into October, 


ueen Mab, Anna Chartron and Frau Karl Druschki taking 
the lead in the China, Tea and Hybrid Perpetual sections, but by 
no means monopolising the floral effect. Che boundary of this 
little rose garden is set with posts and chains, on which ramblers 
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luxuriate, and here the vigour of growth and sturdy health of 
American Pillar—a rose first introduced to our notice in 
England at the Temple Show of 1909—Wwas very noticeable 
If the giant shoots it has produced during its first season at 
Ewhurst are a criterion of its customary habit, it must be classed 
high among the free growers, while it has certainly already 
proved here that it deserves its Americar reputation as a 
free bloomer, its large, single, bright pink flowers, with con- 
spicuous yellow stamens, are produced in great and numerous 
clusters 

These two sections of the Ewhurst garden, with their 
walls and pavements, their vases and statues, are the most 
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architectural certainly, but they are by no means the 
largest nor, perhaps, even the most delightful. The old 
walled kitchen garden is an enclosure of really great size, 
and is now entirely devoted to flower and foliage effects. 
It lies west of the house on a much higher level. An 
engaging approach to it has been contrived by making, close 
under the west end of the house, a semi-circular paved plat, 
broken by two round lily pools and bounded first by a wail and 
then by a yew hedge. A breach in this boundary is occupied by 
a flight of steps that takes you up on to the broad grass alley 
that bisects the walled garden and has an effective sundial set 
in a circle at its middle point. On either side borders, wide 
and long. stretch themselves out and carry so rich and 
luxuriant a load of well- 
selected perennials that for 
long months of the year no 
inch of soil shows, while the 
succession of flowers is well 
maintained. There are cross 
paths, subsidiary — sections, 
sets of formal beds, loftv vine- 
clad pergolas, all joining to 
give abundant variety with- 
out fussiness to this acreage 
of bloom, where breadth of 
effect has been sought and 
obtained. Asit contains none 
of those marked features 
which the camera demands, 
but relies for its charm on 
the colour of its plants, 
justice is not fully done to 
it by photography, which is 
happier with subjects more 
defined. But the outer 
side of the east wall appears 
in one of the pictures of the 
formal garden, rising on a 
grass bank well above it, 
clothed with many a fasc- 
nating climber and_ with 
another well-tenanted border 
at its foot. Where it 
reaches the corner, and is 
punctuated with a_ pillar 
bearing a great ball, there 
begins a stretch of turf 
following the whole length 
of its south side and forming 
a verv dignified and effective 
bowling green. Again beyond 
this, over the grass bank 
and yew hedge that show in 
the picture, he orchard and 
tennis grounds, while Robert 
Mackreth’s “groups and 
single trees ’’ give beauty and 
distinction to the grounds in 
their widest extent. He did 
his work when “ Capability ” 
Brown was at the zenith of 
his career, and he may well 
have employed him. The 
noble cedars, which are the 
most effective objects in the 
garden south of the house, 
are such as we always meet 
where he planted, and the 
group of Scotch firs that 
raise their splendid columnar 
trunks before the front door 
will be of the same date. if 
not older. The “ well- 
growing plantations’’ noted 
on the lake’s side by Messrs 
Bridges and Shaw have developed into such stretches of tall 
woodland that the “ retrospect upon the water” from the house 
and garden is blotted out and the lake must be visited 
before it yields up its charm, as it does in two of the annexed 
illustrations. 

The Duchess of Wellington has laid out a wild garden 
on an elevated tract of land lying beyond the lawns, 
backed by belts of trees on two sides but enjoying on 
its open side “‘ much fine prospect of the hills of Berkshire 
and the surrounding country,” as did Robert Mackreth’s 
unfinished terrace “in the back part of the house.” 
In this high and dry wild garden the experiment of 
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constructing dewponds has been successfully made. Even 
the long autumn drought which followed this vear’s wet 
August by no means depleted the ponds, although it somewhat 
lowered their level. It is a most valuable water-getting system, 
and where the position favours, as it does at Ewhurst, it should 
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certainly be resorted to. These ponds, and their setting of 
broad masses of semi-wild or freely-growing perennials and 
annuals, form the most recent of the many interests which now 
combine to make Ewhurst a home of varied beauty and 
continuing pleasure. | 


THE HOLDERNESS HOUNDS. 


HE day when 
Will Danby 
walked t wo- 
and-twenty 
miles from 
Badsworth to Snydale, 
and engaged himself at 
a guinea a week as 
kennel huntsman to the 
Holderness, and walked 
home again cheerfully, 
was a good one for the 
Holderness Hunt. For 
sixteen years the East 
Riding laughed over the 
sayings and doings of 
Mr. Hodgson and Will 
Danby, and delighted 
in the sport shown by 
them. The wages of a 
guinea a week were the 
keynote of the scale on 
which the Holderness 
of that day was con 
ducted. The sub- 
scription in 
barely eight hundred 
pounds a year, and never at any time exceeded one thousand 
pounds. For this four days a week were given, and so good was 
the sport that the members of the Hunt suggested a bye day ; but 
the Master replied that it took horses of cast-iron, hounds of steel 
and men of india-rubber to achieve what they were doing already. 
And, indeed, to our modern ideas, that Master and man should 
have done so much with such means at their command —thirty-six 
couple of hounds in kennel and thirty-pound horses in the stalls : 
they had, therefore, just about half the number of hounds that 
a modern four-day-a-week pack would not consider too many 
is simply wonderful. But Mr. Hodgson and Will Danby 
killed thirty-seven brace of foxes, and to kill East Riding 
stub-bred foxes over the Holderness country was and is 
no easy matter. For one thing, it is a large country, and 
distances to covert were long, twenty-five miles being no uncom 
mon journey, and no railways to help. Master and man _ rode 
every yard of 
the road to the 
meets. The 
followers were as 
keen as the 
Master and 
Will Danby, and 
the names of 
Captain Percy 
Williams (after 
wards so. well 
known with the 
Rufford, then in 
the 9th Lancers 
who learned 
much by whip 
ping in to the 
Holderness when 
he was stationed 
at Beverley in 
command of a 
detachment) and 
Mr. John Bower 
whose feat in 
riding a four-year 
old filly bare- 
backed to hounds 
is the subject of 
a well-known 
picture, stand 
out on the 
record. Mr 
Bower had taken W’. A. Rouch. AT THE 
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the filly from a plough 


> & team, and rode _ het 
7 7-™* , . . 
ey = over the fences for five 


2 


or six fields in her 
collar and chains just 
as she was, in order to 
be in at the death 
Mr. Bower was not the 
only instance of a man 
seeing a hunt from a 
horse direct from the 
plough, for Bob 
Dorbney, a Holderness 
ploughman, with a 
Yorkshireman’s inbred 
love of fox - hunting, 
hearing the cry of 
hounds, mounted his 
leader and saw the rest 
ofthe run. This exploit 
led to his discharge, and 
after trying to be a 
horse-dealer without 
capital, he occupied 
for many years the 
congenial office of 
earth - stopper to the 
Hunt, and was immortalised by the author of ‘ Jorrocks ” 
in his analysis of the Hunting Field as ‘ old Fox fix,”’ 

Those who have hunted in the Holderness country have 
declared it to be the most sporting in England ; but it is not, 
and never can be, a fashionable country. The situation of the 
Holderness between the sea and the river Humber makes it 
even in these days somewhat difficult to get at, and it isa plough 
country. On the other hand, it is a country of small coverts 
and stift fences and, above all, it carries a wonderful scent 
rhus, the district of Holderness proper is favourable to hounds 
On the wolds the soil is lighter and the scenting properties ar 
not quite so good and the fences easier. The Holderness has been 
hunted as far back as records will carry us. Two Osbaldestons, 
father and son, were Masters, hunting from Hunmanby Hall 
The younger, known to hunting story as ‘* The Squire,’’ did not 
stav long ; he was never happy off the grass. The first Master 
of the Holder 
ness, as we know 
it. was Mr. 
Bethell of Rise 
His huntsman, 
Jack Robinson, 
was one of the 
most. resolute 
not to say reck 
less, men who 
ever rode ovel 
a country 
Robinson used to 
turn his cap 
with the peak 
behind when 
going at an 
unusually for 
midable pace. 
He once jumped 
one of the locks 
of the Driffield 
Canal Mr 
sethell turned 
his back, saying, 
“T won't see 
thee killed 
Jack Robinson 
was, however 
fond of York 
shire strong ale 


and when Will 
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him one cub-hunting morning fast asleep under a 
tree, he turned and rode home. ‘I was never so 
ashamed in my hfe,” said Will, whose first thought 
was always for his hounds. The palmy days of 
the Holderness were the fifteen seasons when Mr. 
Hodgson and Danby, already spoken of, killed foxes 
with a scratch pack of drafts. No man ever had 
such a knowledge of the run of his foxes as Mr. 
Hodgson. Once he hunted on two successive days 
with the same horses and the same hounds, and killed 
a fox on both days. At this time the fame of the 
sport shown by Mr. Hodgson drew people from all 
parts of the country, and Beverley became quite a 
hunting centre. After Mr. Hodgson’s final retire- 
ment there were many changes, until in 1847 Mr. 
Hall took the hounds and held the Mastership for 
thirty seasons. Mr. Hall had three famous hunts- 
men Stephen Goodall, Will Derry, a fine horse 
man, but a very moderate huntsman, and then 
John Backhouse, rather a rough customer, but a first- 
rate huntsman and a resolute horseman. Everv- 
one has heard of the Holderness drains. ‘‘ Where 
is the bridge?’”’ said Mr. Hall. ‘‘ Here is the 
bridge,” replied the huntsman, and, shoving his 
horse into the water, he got across. Then followed 
George Ash, who, with the exception of a- short 
season with the Brocklesby, did good service in field 
and kennel with the Holderness for twenty years, 
and this brings us to recent years and to the 
modern history of the pack. Mr. Hall’s pack is 
the foundation of the modern Holderness hounds, 
and those who hunt with the Holderness owe a 
great deal to the work of this great Master and his 
huntsmen. Mr. Hall was one of the quickest men to 
hounds of his dav, as well over the Belvoir Vale as 
in his own country of Holderness. In studying the 
origin of the various packs, we have often had to 
notice the influence of some one man of notable 
vifts and strong ideas on the formation of a_ pack. 
Among the men who helped to form the modern 
foxhound, Mr. Hall stands high. Having a country 
to hunt which is hard on hounds, as good scenting 
plough where the coverts are thick gorse always 
must be, Mr. Hall needed courage, resolution and 
hard work in his pack, and he began by infusing 
quality into the pack, since whether in hounds or 
horses blood will tell. 

In laying the foundations of the Holderness pack, 
Mr. Hall was especially keen to note the working 
qualities of the hound. Thus we find in 1868 that 
Brocklesby Random was used, a hound noted in 
his own kennel as a hard runner and very resolute ; 
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no 4 and that the sort was useful we note when Mr. 
Wilson and George Ash in 1880 put on several 
+ +4 couples by Vamper, son of Random, and like him 
famous for hard running. Then we find Mr. Hall 
W. A. Roucl NORMAN wn introducing the blood of Belvoir Fairplay, by Grove 


Forester, once directly through Grove Forester and 
then indirectly throngh Brocklesby Pillager (by 
3elvoir Fairplay), who proved himself of great service 
as the father of some notable working hounds. In 
this way Mr. Hall laid the foundation of a pack 
which were well known as keen, resolute workers. 
The bitch pack were famous in the sixties, and all 
those Masters who had to depend on drafts eagerly 
sought for Holderness drafts. Milton upon Belvoir 
and Brocklesby is, as I have often noted, a most 
useful cross bringing in bone, tongue and courage, 
and Mr. Wilson and George Ash tried Fitzwilliam 
(Milton) Solomon, Sailor and Shiner with great success. 
William Medcalf, who succeeded Ash, and who is 
himself a first-rate judge of hounds, told me that 
he thought Milton Solomon had been of great service 
to the kennel. As time went on all the famous 
Belvoir strains of Weathergage, Gambler, Dexter 
and Dasher were used. Ash was succeeded, as | 
have said, by William Medcalf, and shortly after a 
judicious use by this huntsman of Belvoir strains 
enabled the Holderness to achieve a series of 
triumphs at Peterborough, notably with Sanguine, 
who won the champion cup in 1702. Sanguine was 
by a home-bred sire, Barrister, by Belvoir Nominal, 
by Gambler. Mr. Wilson was one of the most popular 
of Masters, and this was shown by the number of 
excellent walks for puppies he had. Something like 
fiftv couple were sent out, and this allowed of that 
W’. A. Roucl CARNIVAL. Copyright rigid drafting which, as we have seen, is so great a 
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factor in the success of a kennel of foxhounds. But 
the result of all this judicious work is a pack full of 
character and type. Mr. Hall and Mr. Wilson and 
the two huntsmen, Ash and Medcalf, have in suc- 
cession built up a pack with stoutness and quality, 
and left definite lines of successful breeding which 
their successors, Mr. Whitworth and Mr. Heigham, 
will no doubt follow up. When we come to analyse 
the pack, we find that we have as foundation a 
number of bitches combining the strains of 
Brocklesby, Belvoir and Milton. To combine these 
with dog hounds of the same blood and of the make 
and shape and working qualities which have now fo1 
half a century distinguished the Holderness, is to 
make success a certainty and to bring perfection 
well within sight and to fix the types required by the 
country. If we turn to the portraits, we shall find 
a group of bitches on the flags. This will suggest 
to any lover of foxhounds something of the character 
of the Holderness in the field. These are the sort to 
give a fox no peace in the strong gorse coverts which 
are so common in the East Riding. Outside they 
are just the bitches never to leave the line, but. 
driving on with their noses down, to turn with their 
fox. It is just this power to go fast without flashiness 
and of turning with the scent which made _ the 
Holderness bitches famous fifty years ago, and makes 
the sport they show so good to-day ‘‘ Breed them 
with plenty of bone, my lad,” was the old hunts 
man’s advice to his son, and here we have the 
bone and substance so desirable. 

In Holderness the stoutness of the hounds is 
sure to be tested on most days. But they must 
have pace, for scent is good in most parts, and 
sometimes burning, especially on the Wolds. Will 
Danby thought that Holderness proper was best 
in wet weather, and certainly in a wet season like 
that of 1909-10 these hounds could run as often as, 
perhaps oftener than, their neighbours. Again, the 
heads of the pack at the gate of their lodging 
room have just the foxhound expression of keenness 
and intelligence which shows the kind of dis 
position that makes them a terror to foxes. The 
Holderness foxes are not easily defeated. They are 
a stout race, often stub-bred and full of stamina 
and resource, and take some catching. So in the 
portrait of Carnival, a grand type of foxhound, we 
see the square sort of hound fit for a hard day. 
frojan’s legs and feet will catch the eye of the 
hound-lover. He has quality, besides the bone, well 
carried down, which ail modern judges, and rightly, 
like to see. Of the two young hounds, Norman and 
Nobleman, one was a first and the other a second 
prize-winner ; but whether it be that Nobleman has 
come on better or that Norman does not show 
himself so well, some people might say that though 
both are good, Nobleman was the better of the two. 
Discord is a fine type of hound and has excellent 
shoulders, legs and feet, while surely than Nosegay 
few kennels can have a more beautiful style of bitch. 
Best of all, she is a worker, as, indeed, are the others : 
but Nosegay will always catch the eye in the field 
as on the flags, and she represents the blood of 
Belvoir Nominal, a hound whose name rather gains 
in the estimation of breeders as time goes on. I note 
how often, when working back to find the source of 
the pedigree of some famous hound of our time 
described to me as a worker, I come on the name of 
Nominal among his ancestors. He was, I well 
recollect, when Gillard drew him for me on the 
Belvoir flags, the best-looking, to my mind, of 
Gambler’s sons, and I have always remembered the 
admiration I felt for him as a model of foxhound 
power and quality. 

But when I am considering a pack of hounds I 
am always inclined to ask about their foxes. No 
doubt good hounds make good foxes ; but stout foxes 
have more to do with making hounds, if only because 
they force Masters and huntsmen to draft the 
beautiful but delicate hounds which have had 
enough by two o’clock. Such hounds are tempting 
to breed from, but if kept long enough they nearly 
always develop vice. Constitutional weakness is 
at the bottom of half the causes of skirting we see. 
East Riding foxes are lengthy and greyhound-like, 
and if we look over the records of Holderness 
sport we shall note that they often make long 
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points. For in a_ plough {1 tout foxes soon find out 
the weak points of fhe searred grey muzzles of 
the old hounds te too, of the strong coverts and 
thick thorn f wh which they have had to 
force their ort of resolute foxhound needed in 
Holderne ited for us by the famous story told by 
Nimr llodgson’s dream: ‘‘ We must take old Melody 
vil I've hada dream; she must go or we shan’'t get 


She'll disgrace us, sir,”’ said Will (who had drawn 


SOME H€ADS IN SIR 


\KING up again the story of the very remarkable collec 
tion of trophies in Sir Edmund Loder’s Collection at 
Leonardslee, we may as well first glance at the two 
remaining gazelle heads which we have figured here 
One of that of the Persian gazelle, is a 

record 

men, and it 
may be said 
that the num 
ber of records 
which this 

Leonardslee 

Museum con 

tains 1S as sin 


these, 


spec 1- 


gular as are 
the living wild 


that 
roam about in 


beasts 


the great 
combe of the 
Sussex hills 
which their 
owner has en 
closed fot 


their pasture, 
shelter and 
sanctuary. Ot 





the Persian 

vazelle’s horns 

the measure 

ments are: 

M LRI¢ | (y IZELLE Length, 7in., 

circumierence 

thin from tip to tip, 6fin Among other record heads in 

the collection are those of the Addax and of the Barbary 
stag 

The first is of the Gazella Marica, an Arabian species, 

and its interest is rather sentimental, perhaps, than strictly 


for the little beast that carried this skull 


Was a 


sporting or st rentirn 
and these horns 
tually bred at Leonards 
lived its life and died 
there 

The next on the list 
might almost be 
taken for a picture ol 
the horns, greatly glori 
fied, of a red-deer stag of 
the Highlands. They are, 
as a matter of fact, those 
of a deer that it has 
happened to very few 
white men ever to 
It is said to have been 
seen by ot 
have dared, 
permitted, 
approach the holy 


lee 


see. 


some those 
and 
to 


city 


who 
been 


of Lhassa, but nowhere 
else, and by none others 
It is the Cervus affinis, 
the Shou, or Thibetan 
stag. The magnificence 
of the horns may be 
estimated in a measure 
from the tiny round 
plate which is to be 


seen on the front of the 
skull. This plate is, in 
fact, a halfpenny, placed 
there so that the camera 
might give an idea of 
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sixteen couple of his best hounds for what was a show meet 
at Brandsburton), “‘ her toes are all down.”’” They had a great 
run, and Melody, of course, could not run up with the rest. 
Will was holding hounds. on past a drain when the Master 
turned back and heard Melody’s voice in a drain where she was 
baving the fox. So the dream true; but the moral is 
the courage of the brave old hound, a courage and determination 
which has been the keynote of the Holderness kennels now 
for more than half a century. : 


came 


LODER’S MUSEUM —]/T. 


the size ol 
the horns; a 
halfpenny is 
just Tin. in 
diameter. In 
actual mea 
surement the 
horns are 
584hin. in 
length, with 
a circumier 
ence of 7in. 
taken between 
the bay and 
tray, and 


58in. of great 
est distance 
from horn to 
horn. This is 
believed to be 
the record 
head this 
rare species. 
Next to 
this we miglit 
look at what is 
really almost 
the most for 
midable and 
wild in its as 
pect of all the 


of 





horned crea 
tures in the 
museum. The 
horns are 
52gin. in PERSIAN GAZELLE. (RECORD.) 


length, ro}in 

in girth, and 40f1n. from tip to tip; yet in spite of its terrific size 
and appearance, this is, in fact, the head of one of the domesticated 
goats of Daghestan. The 
writer has seen a photo- 
graph of some of these 
goats in the midst of a 
flock of sheep, and the 
horns towering up above 
the peaceful woolly backs 
look most weird. 

After this fearsome 
beast from the domestic 
pastures, we may take, 
for the sake of contrast, 
the head of a stag which 
has never been shot— it 
is said has never been so 
much seen—by any 
white man, that of 
Schomburgk’s deer, 


as 


Cervus Schomburgki, 
from Siam. Mr. Robert 


Harvey shot a female of 
the species, and it appears 
that this is the only speci- 
men of its kind that ever 
has put itself in front of a 
European’s rifle. It is a 
very fine head, a record for 
size, with its great branch- 
ing horns. The points are 
twelve on one horn and 
eleven on the other, and 
the length 38}in., with 


STAG 54in. circumference, 
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Then there 
is a head of 
the bou 
quetin, or 
European 
ibex, from 
Austria. The 
difference 
may be seen 
at once be- 
tween this 
head and 
those of one 
Asiatic 
variety of 
ibex. The 
bouquetin ap- 
pears to have 
been ver\ 
numerous in 
the Tyrol in 
the early 
part ol the 
eighteenth 
century, but 
to have be- 
come almost 
extinct to 
wards |jits 
close, though 
isolated spec 





= Oo Se Se ae SN mens were 
obtained 
DOMESTIC GOAT OF DAGHESTAN. much __ later. 
We have this 
on the authority of Mr. Baillie Grohman, who has gone 
into the subject very carefully in his “ Sport in the Alps.” 
The Salzburg archbishops had their ibex colony guarded 
most jealously by a small army of keepers, who, one 
hears, were constantly engaged in a fierce war with 
poachers. It was this that caused the Lord Archbishop, 
John Ernest, who was in power in 1730, to issue orders in that 
year for relaxing the guard, giving as his reason “ that the great 
numbers of lives that have been sacrificed in the fights between 
keepers and poachers would make a less relentless watch over the 
ibex more God-fearing work.’’ The consequences were quickly 
felt, for it is reported that by 1758 only thirty-one of the ibex 
survived. The dimensions of these horns in Sir Edmund Loder’s 
Collection are, 
34%1in. in 
length, }in. 
in girth and 
fin. = from 
tip to tip. It 
should be 
noted that 
this is an 
Austrian 
specimen, not 
from the 
Savoy. Re 
garding _ the 
record for this 
species, or 
variety, there 
appears to be 
some doubt, 
for that which 
is credited to 
tlhe collection 
of the King of 
Italy may 
conceivably 
not be an 
authentic 
kuropean 
specimen, see 
ing that it was 
not among 
those sent by 
him to the 
Vienna i Exhi 
bition. 

The next,is 
avery singular 
head, with a 
singular story 
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SCHOMBURGK’S DEER. 


attached toit. It was sent to Sir Edmund Loder from Tashkend 
as the head of an abnormal wapiti. Abnormai it most certainly 
is—notice the small spur or sprout from the skull beside the 
left eye—-but wapiti it almost certainly is not. » There is one 
animal of which the heads almost always are abnormal, the 
caribou ; but even for this deer the head in question presents 
an extreme degree of abnormality, and there is the furthet 
question what a caribou, or a caribou head, came to be doing in 
lashkend at all, so far from the creature’s habitat. Caribou, 
however, Rungifer tarandus Sibericus, it has certainly to be 
named, and its arrival at Tashkend is “ wropt in mystery.”’ 
It is interesting mainly as an aberrant curiosity Its dimensions 
are not worth recording in such good company as this 

A curiosity, too, is the stuffed specimen of the sheep with 
which we may close this notable gallery. It lived for a 
long while at Leonardslee. Sir Edmund Loder does not seem quite 
clear as to which of the animal dealers it came from, and its 
species is doubtful. Though with a resemblance to the Armenian 
moufflon, it is a great deal smaller. The beard and the hump 
are notable features. In respect of the curve of the horns, it has 
a likeness to the Cyprus sheep. So we must leave it, unique of 
its kind, and therewith the whole of the story of this most interest 
ing museum, of which only the very beginning has been told 
Its interest would take many days to exhaust, and the 
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vriteT who has thu 
adequately treated 
its more remarkabl 


would like to sa elt 


than] you wnel 
and collect I heut his 
liberal p ¢ uch inade 
q pre ition would have 


together impossible 
idmund Loder is as good 
i naturalist as he ts rifle-shot 
ind in what rank that place 
him mav be learned at Bisley 
where there are as many 
records to his credit as are 
to be found even in. the 
museum at Leonardslec 


LAW AND 
THE LAND. 


SHI lecision i 
Appeal in the Form LV. case 1 
t be welcomed i distinct 
to t « Government Depart 
i ive la u eetned 
ird themsel is being a t 
law, and as entitled to impose restr 
md inquisitions and imposition MOUFLON 
ypon the public almost at their own 
et will. We have betore tl protested against the growing tendency to sub 
ad retion of Cs ernment officials for the law of the land, and it is 
forting to tind the rye isserting in measured and considered words the 
fundamental right of the subject t ive speedy and easy acce to the recognised 
mal und stating in a manner that free from any possible party bias o1 
{ lice the undesirabilit wdern practice which conters upon officials 
‘ t to act without having regard to legal principk ind without there being 
" t of appeal to t Courts against any decision they may give We have 
n the hardshiy this in individual ca under the Small Holdings Act, 
Education Act and the Licensing Act, and it is to be hoped that both Parlia 
nt and the vas (, ernment Department will la to heart the trictures 
now passed upon i pl ecdure in connection with this most recent mqutsition, 
md that we shall hear no more of attempts to prevent the Courts of Law taking 
nisanes matters whic is Lord Justice Farwell pointed out, are of the 
t importance t ndred f thousands of His Majesty ubject 
Phere was a delightful flavour of antiquity about the proceedings in one of 
the Court f the Kin Bench Division last lriday, when the judges were 
ngaged in solvin mne legal puzzles which, though of great practical importance 
it the present da carried us back to a time when Courts and judges were not, 
mad our ancient forbears in their littl: villages in the recesses of the forests laid 
down the law for themselve mad settled rule for the guidance of their daily 
lite Sucl Jcl-tinne plirase i commonable rights, distress damage feasant, 
mt and cocchant, and pound overt echoed through the court, and in the end 
the result showed how the common-sense regulations and customs of our ancestors 
till prevail The oceasion was the trial of a dispute between two Dartmoor 
farmer Phe defendant, wl cupied land which had long ago been enclosed 


from the forest wd fenced his land with fences ot ufficient height and 
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substance to keep out the animals 
ordinarily found grazing on the com 
mon lands of the forest But a few 
years ago the plaintiff introduced 
sheep of a Scottish breed, which were 
of a peculiarly adventurous disposi 
tion, and of an _ agility § greatly 
exceeding that of the placid native 
artick Ihese sheep found the defen 
dant’s fences no obstacle. They jumped 
over or broke through, and, in order 
to protect himself, the defendant 
seized them and drove them toa pound 
more than three miles away, though 
within the same Hundred, and the 
judges had to decide whether he was 
entitled to do so rhis depended 
upon the answers given to two ques 
tions: First, were the plaintiff's sheep 
commonable animals? and, secondly, 
was the defendant justified in taking 
them to that particular pound? Here, 
then, we had two points raised of 
great interest to the agricultural com 
munity. If the sheep were commonabk 
inimals, the defendant was bound to 
fence so as to keep them off his land ; 
if they were not, he was entitled to 
eize them as trespassers. What in 
i particular case is a commonable 
mimal depends upon the nature of 
the right of common in question 
ty the old common law rule only 


ORIENTALIS ?) such animals as served for the 


maintenance of the plough, namely, 


horses and oxen to draw the plough, and sheep or kine to compester or 
manure, were commonabl Swine, goats, geese and the like were not necessarily 
commonable, but could become so by prescription In some forests, such as 
Exmoor and Dartmoor, sheep are recognised as commonable: but the Court 


had no difficulty in saying that the sheep must be of the old accustomed kind, 
ind that the defendant was not bound to fence against these athletic strangers 
from the far North It should be remembered that the fact of an animal being 


commonable does not entitle the commoner to put any number he likes upon 
the common A right of common of pasture is limited to either a certain number 
f animals, or to such a number as the land will fairly support by its produce 
during the winter, and the distribution of the number among the various 
commoners is generally settled by ancient custom or agreement. Point number 
me having thus been decided in favour of the defendant, it remained to consider 
tle application to the case of the very ancient law of the Pound In early days 

ry manor had its pound, generally known as the village pound, or the common 
pound, to which straying animals could be taken, and in which they were kept 
until redeemed by their owner In order that the owner might know where he 
was to look for his lost property, and so be able to redeem them speedily, it was 
provided by an Act of Philip and Mary that animals distrained damage feasant, 
as the expression went, could not be driven out of the Hundred where they were 
taken, except to a pound overt within the same shire, nor above three miles from 
the place of seizure It was held that the defendant had not transgressed against 
this provision, for the pound was within the Hundred, though not within the 
three miles. So the defendant won on all points. It is, perhaps, io be regretted 
that the village pound has so generally fallen into disus« but the law as to 
impounding survives, and may often be resorted to, The distrainer may impound 
the trespassing animals upon his own premises, but when the owner appears and 


tenders amends for any damage the animats have done, he must surrender them. 


LITERATURE. 


\ BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


MONG minor studies there is none more attractive than 


that of the history of an English village. In epitome 


it presents to us the story of the race to which we 
belong, and if it served no useful purpose whatever, 
it would still suggest many pleasing trains of thought 
Very difficult is it even for those who have given most 
attention to village antiquities to grasp fully and realise the life 
of the distant past. Sut, in truth, the fragments handed 
down to us are slight and uninforming. Take, for example, 
Norton, the village of which Mr. Harold Armitage has given 


the annals in his Chantrey Land: Being an account of the 


North Derbyshire village of Norton (Sampson Low, Marston). 
He begins properly with the church, which was the centre of 
life in the old village, and that at Norton is peculiarly interest 
ing. Records show that a church stood at Norton between 
1172 and 1176, and there is a possibility, amounting almost to 
a probability, that long before that, in Saxon times, there was 
a little fane in the woodlands, possibly an erection of wood and 
thatch, where the labourers came to pray. The list of vicars 
has been ascertained from 1325 to 1888, but it is only a list of 
names. Thomas de Tykhull and William de Melbourne are not 
even shadows to us, though no doubt in their day and genera- 
tion they were important people in the village. The first we 
come to with any personality that has been revealed is Henry 
Faylor, who officiated in the church for more than half a century. 
that is to say, from 1561 to 1614. When he was inducted 
Elizabeth was a young Queen. Imagination pictures Mr. Taylor 


as a comfortable priest, who performed his weekly service 
to the satisfaction of the rustics who gathered in the church, 
many of them accompanied by their dogs. For the village, 
like many others, had its “dogg whipper,”’ whose duty was 
“to whip ye dogs forth of ye church.”” The name of one of 
these officials has come down to us—that of John Morton, who 
died of old age, and was buried in 1743. In this connection 
our gossipy author recalls to us that many parishes, in addition 
to a dog whipper, had a sluggard waker or the Knock Nobbler, 
because he “ nobbled,” that is rapped, the “ nobs”’ or heads 
of the sleepers. From the parish registers, too, we gather what 
were the favourite occupations of the inhabitants. The most 
striking feature was the number of sicklesmiths, men who made 
scythes and sickles. Others are mentioned as being labourers, 
charcoal-burners, cutlers, locksmiths, wheelwrights and tailors. 
Leonard Gill of Norton House and John Bloodworth had a 
shot manufactory at Greenhill, and in 1626 incurred the suspicion 
of the Government. 

Nor does this exhaust the list of occupations pursued at 
Norton: 

A glance down the pages reveals sheathers, bloomers (ironworkers), wood 
coliers, nailers, swailors or swailers (travelling traders), leadworkers—one at 
Greenhill and another at Beauchief—coopers, a puncher from Heeley Bridge 
Houses, a poynter, chapman, waller, smelter, paperman, a silversmith at the 
Herdings, a worker in leather of Pynfold, ‘‘ Grennell,”’ a hatter at Gleadless and 
another at Woodseats, a soaper, a physician at Greenhill, Richard Barten, a 
scissor-smith at Hurlfield, a whitesmith and a glover at Hemsworth, a 
tailor and a cobbler at Magathay. George Hobson was at Heeley Millin 1738, 
and further back, in 1610, during the reign of James the First, we have “ Thomas 


Milnes, of Hielay Brigghouse, milner of the mylne thear.”’ Richard Revell of 
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Heeley Mill. miller. was buried the same year Ihe Will sons were 
there in 172 The Re t ‘ mmerman at Norton forge and 
* Water Phong. milit ! I Norton had a Bachelor of Arts for 
a schoolmaster in t inland 


While we ar jject of parish books it may be pointed 


out as c he surnames current in Elizabethan times 
have io a great extent in the village. Sykes was a 
‘ vw then as it is now. Godfrey was a favourite 


uid Marvell, the father of Andrew Marvell, is mentioned 

it the Christian names are different, and look even more 

different than they are because of the spelling. Here are a few 
of them spelt as they are in the original 


lamima, Dionisia, Emmota, Emmina, Troth, Juliana, Effame, Emyna, 
Meriola, Mirialla, Dorca Immina, Godith, Batheba, Daybara, Emot, Emat 
Emata. G « (Jovee probably), Doreade Iryphena, Nutty, Goodwitha, Malliana, 
Malion Malvan, Emilia A\lbenia Pheodosia, Ketura, Katura, Eden, | phama, 
LE tlama, Camdena, Annis, Thamar, Camdama, Comforta 


Still more curious are the Christian names of the men that used 
to be in the village 


Amongst the men and be we Elizeus, Elwseus, Emori, Eagidius, Achilles 
Ee bephaniu Ezechia, Enia \zarius, Azarich Amazia, Dionysius, Esaia, 
\verave, Isa, Schemuel, Euria, Volintary, Malenus and Eneas. Pengrina ts an 
unusual name, and Pircifaull a curious form of Percival 


\ point brought out by the registers is the kindly and hospitable 
treatment of impecunious tramps and beggars. Whatever may 
be said in favour of the relief of the poor by legal means, it has 
the disadvantage of not bringing out the kindliest side of human 
nature in the same way as private relief did. When the 
charitable are inclined to help the poor, it is always a drawback 
for them to know that their help is superfluous since the State 
has assumed the responsibility A few instances culled almost 
at random from the extracts which are given from the parish 
registers may be cited. Thus, Thomas Clarksonne, alias James 
Clarkson, a pauper and a stranger, lately inhabitant in the parish 
of Birstoll, Yorkshire, died at the home of Eliseus Poynton, of 
It may be fairly asserted that he was taken 
Avain, we are told ofa 


Grennell, yeoman 
in and succoured in the hour of distress 
pauper stranger, name and place of abode unknown, who died 
at the house of James Bate, where he had been hospitably 
received. This was in 1594. In 1598 John Mylner, a young 
man, took sick and died at the home of William Blithe of Lees. 
Evidently if the wandering women brought forth children while 
in the village they were given Christian baptism, as among the 
baptisms are Sarah, daughter of Samuel Heward, who with his 
wife was travelling from Peniston Parish. John Nevill, again, ts 
described as the son of a traveller from Booton in the Moor, pre 
sumably Bolton-le-Moors in Lancashire. In 1582 we find the 
entry ** Alice, daughter, Isabella Newtonne, born at the home 
of Christopher Chapman of Beauchief. Stranger, unknown 
traveller at that place.” The entries of illegitimate children 
are curious rhe keeper of the register evidently did not like 
to use the word bastard or illegitimate, but some of his phrases 
are ingenious rhus, for example: “ Elizabeth, spurius twig, 
unlawfully engendered between Francis Hynscliff, of Whooleley, 
otherwise the village carrier, and Alice Mydgelay, who was 
delivered at the house of Christopher Chapman.” These things 
all help in a little way to enable us to reconstruct the life in 
Norton. A very interesting chapter is that devoted to “ Lords 
of the Manor \ hundred years before the Battle of Hastings, 
Wulfric Spott, Saxon noble, bequeathed the abbey to Ufegeat, 
in order that Ufegeat might better be able to befriend the Abbey 
at Burton-on-Trent Ihe Norton court rolls were sought for 
many years in vain. Mr. Halladay had read them with care, and 
he compiled a skilful summary of their contents. It would 
appear that at the courts the principal business was examining 
into and punishing offences, the commonest of which were : 
incroachments upon the waste, altering water courses, neglecting to scour ot 
cleanse ditehe turning a scabbed horse on to the common, shutting up a bridk 
road, giving an account of wafes and strays, examining those who brewed o 
baked for sale without a license from this court and amercing th m for such 
ifiences, fixing the assize of bread and ale, and also the price of the latter (which 
ippears about the thirty-fourth year of queen Elizabeth to have been one penny 
per quart), and fining such as broke the assize Iwo men were sworn in as frank 
pledge, two as tithing-men, and one as constable for the year ensuing 

Among the officers appointed at the court were two ale-tasters, 
and we learn that at the parish there were three kinds of ale 
brewed— love-ale, help-ale and unwholesome-ale Ihe inhabi 
tants of the parish were obliged to make two butts to shoot at, 
and keep them in repair. They had to provide their sons with 
bows and arrows as late as the thirtieth year of Queen Elizabeth. 


FRANK BRANGWYN 
Frank Brangwyn and His Work, by Walter Shaw-Sparrow (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., Limited.) 
IT would be difficult to over-praise Mr. Shaw-Sparrow’s just and critical biography 
of Frank Brangwyn This life-story of an artist, of whose work the most con 
flicting opinions have been held, is an extremely interesting one, and the author 
has not failed to make excellent use of the material to his hand. With sympathy 
und understanding he has traced the development of artistic genius, and the result 
is a volume that cannot fail to arrest the attention of the reader. Frank Brangwyn 
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was born at Bruges in 1867, and of Anglo-Welsh parentage. At an early age 
he betrayed an artistic bent ; he was eight when there fell into his hands a port- 
folio of prints representing among the pictures of other artists those of Degroux, 
a painter of the Belgian poor, whose work has been compared with that of 
J. Israels, and of whom Mr. Shaw-Sparrow says: “ His feeling for the drama of 
poverty is so deep and true that he has been called the painter of social inequalities 

he sees below the surface of life, and finds in the garret of a poor family 
that pathetic tragedy of temperament, that compulsion of circumstances, from 
which good and evil spring at the same moment Yet Brangwyn at the age of 
eight not only enjoyed Degroux, but struggled to copy from engravings after 
Degroux’s pictures. The boy was father to the man. His present work (to a 
great extent) was foretold by his native tastes in childhood.” At thirteen 
Brangwyn wandered into South Kensington Museum, pencil in hand. Here, 
in the course of time, his work was noticed by various visitors, among these being 
Harold Rathbone, A. H. Mackmurdo and, later, William Morris Morris was 
interested in the lad, and for some time he worked in the Morris rooms. But the 
spirit of adventure was upon him and he could not remain long here; about 
seventeen, with the determination to strike out for himself, he left Morris 
Brangwyn’s fancy led him to Sandwich, where he sketched during the day, and 
in the evening made friends with the fishermen and ships’ captains who frequented 
the inn where he lodged More than once, when funds had run low, he worked 
tor his passage on the vessels of these latter About this time he painted his 
first picture which he sent to the Royal Academy ; it was accepted and hung in 
1855, when he was eighteen. A second picture was accepted by the Royal 
Academy in 1886. This was bought by a ship-owner who made the acquaintance 
of the artist (who was now living at Shepherd’s Bush Green), and allowed him 
in 1888 a sea voyage in one of his boats in return for a certain number of sketches. 
In this manner Brangwyn set sail for Asia Minor, and again, later, visited Tunis, 
lripolis, etc., sailed round the Black Sea, and made sketches on the Danube In 
1892 he exhibited some South African sketches at the Japanese Gallery in Bond 
Street, which were freely criticised and many opposite opinions were expressed 
None the less, his work was now beginning to be known, if not altogether appre- 
ciated, His first success was “ The Funeral at Sea,” painted when he was 
twenty-three, hung at the Galleries in Suffolk Street, and there but little noticed, 
but almost immediately afterwards winning a great success at the Paris Salon, 


the French Government wishing to buy it tor the Luxembourg. ‘“ The Funeral 
at Sea” was followed by “* The Buccaneers,” hung at the Grafton Galleries in 
1893, and the object of bitter attack * The Buccaneers " also was sent to Paris, 


and was there received with enthusiasm by such admirers as Léonce Bénédite, 
Roger Marx, Ary Renan and Raoul Sertat. This was but the beginning of 
an inevitable recognition of the artist’s genius, a genius not at first acknowledged 
in his own country, but still one that has gained for hm the admiration of M. H 
Spielmann, the late R. A. M. Stevenson. Laurence Binyon, Claude Phillips and 
many others. The reproductions in this book are extremely beautiful, and 
characteristic of the work of the artist. Mr. Frank Brangwyn is fortunate in 
his biographer. 


FOR GEORGE OR JAMES 

Fortuna Chance. by James Prior. (Coristable.) 

\ GEORGIAN romance, this: and a first-rate story. Whigs, Gipsies, Metho- 
dists, Highlanders, Jesuits, Hanoverians, Red-coats, Jacobites, all the strange 
mob of those tempestuous days of the eighteenth century, when the grandson of 
James Il. was supposed to be going to rout King George, pass and repass 
on Mr. Prior’s stage; and he manages them with a masterly hand 
Roland, son of Fortuna, who is married but forsaken, and denied of her husband, 
moves as the chief figure in the crowd. He passes through strange perils and 
makes strange acquaintances ; he gets mixed up in the rising, is betrothed to a 
gipsy girl, is accused of murder ; he has to flee for his life, and wanders hunted, 
now in sanctuary and now at bay, and finally stands his trial before his own father 


who has no idea of his son’s existence, The customs and ways of the country- 
side of those days are most ably rendered; the whole thing stirs and lives 

historically accurate, but touched by imagination into actual existence. The 
situations are dramatic, and the people have character. It is altogether an 


admirable piece of work 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 
The Wild Olive, by the author of “* The Inner Shrine.” (Methuen and Co.) 
THIS is a close psychological study of four natures, each of which gives a name 
to the four parts of the book. “ Ford” is a man wrongly accused of murder, 
escaping by the aid of the heroine, and fighting for a new foothold under a new 
* Strange " is the same man carrying on his successful deception of the 


name ; 


world even to the point of marriage under his assumed name; “ Miriam” is 


the heroine, struggling both with herself and him to make him play the part 
ot aman; ‘ Conquest” is Miriam’s lover, a barrister, whom she consents to 
marry if he will save Ford when the latter gives himself up for re-trial. He 
does save Ford, but he sets Miriam free to marry the man who through much 
tribulation has learnt to know her as his true mate. The style and treatment 
are strongly reminiscent of Mr. Henry James. There is, perhaps, too much 
conversation, and Miriam is almost too unswervingly selfless and right But 
the patient observation and care in portrayal of character, the close following 
of the springs of human action and the interesting study of the effect on her 
two lovers of Miriam's goodness make this book worth reading. 


APROPOS 

Across the Gulf, by Newton V. Stewart. (Stanley Paul and Co.) 

Il’ a highly sentimental, this is also a just, little story. The Gulf is the gulf of 
divided birth ; the bridge is Love, on the supports of Liberalism ; the woman 
who crosses it is a great lady and the man who comes to meet her is an iron- 
master. Dickens also chose an ironmaster, if we remember aright, to personify 
the virtues of the masses in the presence of the effete aristocrats. Mr. Newton 
Stewart in some ways betrays the same naive ignorance of “ high life” that 
Dickens did ; but at least this well-intentioned little story is just to both sides. 
rhe somewhat self-conscious Lady Katherine is all that is noble except in her 
dislike of the ** poor,” and if she “ sinks at his feet,’’ conquered and perfect, in the 
last chapter of all, we are glad to be able to record that the Welsh ironmaster is 
also depicted as seeing something beautiful in the life he once decried and some- 
thing great in the ancient institutions of his country So they meet halfway, or, 
at any rate, he comes one quarter of it if she comes the other three ; and that 
is a concession in these days. It is aromantic story ; sometimes unconsciously a 
little funny and always rather unreal ; but it is of lofty intention and, as we have 
said, it has sufficient insight to be just 
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BLACK MAGIC. 

The Island of Souls, by M. Urquhart. (Mills and Boon.) 

rHIS is a powerful tale of black magic ; of horrible ceremonies and secret vows ; 
f morbid minds and influences. Carol, a child of unusual beauty and grace, 
comes under the mental control of one of her father’s pupils, who falls in love 
with her, and who is a boy trained in the secret mystic rites of ancient and dreadful 
religions. The story is of the conflict that thenceforward rages between the 
forces of health and disease for the control of Carol’s soul. The right forces 
win the day, thanks to the simple, clean-hearted Charteris, whom she ultimately 
marries, and to Mother Julian, who is also a mystic, but a mystic of God; but 
until the birth of her chiid it is touch and go with Carol, so terribly is she under 
the domination of her early obsession and her belief in Aubrey Rymee’s evil 
power. It is not a wholesome book ; at times it is repulsive ; the physical and 
psychical are too nea* together under these aspects to be anything but singularly 
The good ¢ onquers ; the morbid and detestable are routed, and that, 
so far, is a matter for congratulation and may carry a wholesome lesson to weaker 


unpleasing. 
brothers; but whether, even to reach this desirable end, it is worth while wading 
through such powerfully realised and well-described unpleasantness, enforced by 
so much learning, is open to doubt. 

\ NONE-SUCH AND A 
Clever Betsy, by Clara Louise Burnham 
PHERE are 


unusual, the 


HEAVER. 
(Constable.) 


some clever character studies in this slight story, and, as is not 


chief ones are not the cleverest. Rosalie and Irving are no more 
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than the usual pair of young lovers ; 
that is manly ; 


she all that is sweet and g ll 
and even Betsy, the paragon of a maid who is on 

equality with her employers which you find nowhere else but in the Sta 

type of the faithful, loyal, generous, *‘ friend of the family ” 
are not accustomed over here. But spoilt Mrs 
is the reticent heiress, Helen Maynard ; and so are Captain Hiram, the lover of 
“ Nixe”’ the irrepressible. The book 
rhe party goes travelling in Yellowstone Park ; and 


servant to whic 

Bruce is a subtler study, and 
Betsy, and is tremendousiy American 
Yellowstone Park must 
And all the chief incidents 
are incidents of American travel, notably that one in which the orphaned Rosalic 
heaver,” and all the men fall in love 


be a plac» it would be worth travelling far to see. 


waits on the party as a“ with her and none 


of the women—except Betsy, gentle, generous Betsy, who is the humble deus ex 


machina of a pretty and clever story, and manages everybody all round And 


said story 


what a “ heaver”’ is, the reader must turn to the to discover, where 


he will learn many other things of equal note 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THI 
Douglas Jerrold and “ Punch,” by Walter Jerrold 
The North Pole, by Commander Robert E. Peary 
rhe Spell of Egypt, by Robert Hichens. (Hodder 
Clayhanger, by Arnold Bennett. (Methuen 
Howard’s End, by E. M. Forster (Arnoid.) 
Faney Farm, by Neil Munro. (Blackwood 


LIBRARY 
(Macmillan.) 
(Hodder and Stoughton 
ind Stoughton 


ON THE GREEN. 


EPITED BY 
Yea 


another new conundrum for the Cidipus of golfing lore. 


ANOTHER “ Harp Casi 
ERE is yet 


It all happened quite lately on that very excellent course of 
Lambton, close to Toronte in Canada An approach shot 
was played rather strongly to the hole in which the flag 
was standing, the ball jumped up to the height of — the 


bunting, struck the waving cloth full in the middle in such an 
artful way that it wound the cloth round about itself, and there it stayved-——as it 
might be a harvest mouse coiled up in its nest halfway up a stalk of wheat Is 


not that an extraordinary thing to happen And does it not rather defeat 


all the 


makers ? 


prevision of — the ruk 
Who 
see its likelihood ? 


would ever tore 


When it did 


happen, what then? We know 
there is a rule saying that if 
the ball leans up against the 
flag-stick the player of the ball 


has the right to take the flag out 
shall best 
interests In 


in such manner as 


favour his own 
terpreting this rule generously 
in the favour of the player who 
had thus cleverly wrapped his ball 
up in the fag, he was permitted to 
the flag and to take 


could draw from 


handle such 
advantage as he 
the permission to let the ball drop 
as near the hole as he could when 
the folds of the flag let it go He 
holed it 


way 


nearly, but not quite, 
Perhaps there was no better 
out of the difheulty, but perhaps, 
on the other hand, it was a liberal 
interpretation to place on the 
Still, a 


existing rule man, no 


doubt, deserves something who can 
make a golf ball, at this time of 
day, do any new thing The next 


new thing that will 
ball will be to be 
flight or carried off, like Ganymede, 
What 
Does this again want a rule 


happen to a 
diverted in its 


by an aeroplane or airship. 
then ? 
or does the rule as to “rub of 
green’ apply to rub in the ait 
also, and the rule as to lodging in 
a moving object apply to airships ¢ 


Probably. 


A Goop RuLeE to KNow 


Of course, you begin to put a 
man’s hackles up at on the 
moment you say to him: “1 say, 
I think there’s a point in the rules 
that you 


The unconscious attitude of 


don’t seem to realise.” 
a good 
many people towards the rules is 
really that of the dear, candid lady 
of Ashdown who said 

*“ Rules! No, I don’t know the rules, 
and, what’s more, I don’t want to 
know them. 
deal better without knowing them.’ 
We have all had that 
often 
on without knowing 
ever we have 
committing an offence and profiting 
thereby, and have not had the 
heart to bring him te 
penalty 


Forest 


I find I get on a great 


feeling very 
-how much easier it is to get 


them—when- 


seen an opponent 


hardness of 


MR. H. 


account and claim the 


Horacr 





W 


BEVERIDGE 


SHORT NOTICES OF CHRISTMA> BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGI 12° 
HUTCHINSON 
fhe rising hackles, however, ought to let themselves be stroked down the 


told 
their 


than a hindrance, 


right way again when they are that the rule to which we 
direct the 


a help rather 


propose lo 


ignorant attention of owner is one of which the knowledge 


will be such as was very properly feared by 


the frank lady whom we have quoted. It is the rule touching “ casual water 


through the green.”” It is, 


volfer does believe himself to be acquainted 


perhaps, one of the few rules with which the casual 
‘You drop behind without lo 


hat is how he sums it up. Nor is he wrong rhis you may always do, but the 


rule also gives vou an alternative You may do this or vou may drop at the sid 


of the water nearest to which the ball lies, only not nearer the hole It is this 
ilternative of which very many 
olfers seem ignorant Generally 
they will go behind and drop, 
without thought, though the y 


might often gain a distinct ad 


vantage, in distance, in lie and 


perhaps, in the angles of the wind, 
by dropping at one side. Let the 
golfer, therefore, 
take the 
hackles and 


study the rule, 


advantage, smooth hi 
bless us instead of 


doing the other thing 


Mr. H. W. Beveripas 

The strenuous life of the 
Parliamentary Bar does not give 
Mr severidge much tine for 
playing golf nowadays, but on 
uch occasion a he has played 
lately he has been showing hi 
very best form Both at Prilford 
Heath and Stoke Powe he crushed 
an unfortunate young Oxtord 


opponent, and completed the 
round in or under an average 
of fours Mi jeveridge’s game 
has, so to speak, calmed down a 
good deal with the gliding of the 
vears There wa 1 tin vhen 
he faced im tie direction ol 
cover-poimt, and drove i ball 
that twisted madly in the ut 
like a boomerang Now he | 


only that 
is so valuable a gift, and he drive 


uggestion of a hook that 


hardly le far, and a great deal 
Straighter, than wa once tl 
Cast Powerful a he 1 witl 
both wooden and iron clul the 
trongest part of hi gan 
probably hi putting In 1 


long shot he does occasionall 


err, and err seriously, but. ther 
more consistent! 
hits the ball clearly and confidenth 
green Mr 
achievements are numerou He 
Mansfield Huntet 


Oxford — sick 


is nobody who 


on the Jeveridge 
was one of Mr 
famous who beat 
Cambridge by 69 holes, and lx 


was several times very severe oF 


4\ey a Cambridge 
oy hoe one of the 
a / bridge Society sice 
played for Scotland 
und has won the London Amateur 
Finally, at Deal hi 


name s on to conjure witl 


opponent He 
Oxtord and Cam 
that toured in 


America, has 
foursomes 


he has won all the prize 


Cinque Ports Club in spite of carry 


ing the most ferocious penalties 
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WHY NOT A COMPOSITION ” GOLF BALL? 
FEW weel ad opportunity of reading a letter 
of im t out to sundry of the leading golfing 
York to meet and play a test round with 
d gutta-percha balls which had been dis 
d in a forgotten box by the inaugurator of 
{ He, an ex-champion of the United States, has now 
an account of that competition, with comments, as 
ows: ‘We had our hard ball competition a week ago last 
Wednesday Of course, the balls were all ten years old at 
least : whether they were the better or the worse for that I do 
not know, but | don’t think they were any the worse for it, 
because I found when Hereshoff and other men, who are 
very excellent drivers, used them they went within 
fifteen or twenty yards of the new ball on their drives The 
moderate drivers found they were twenty-five or thirty vards 
short of the rubber ball It was also perfectly apparent to those 
who played that a half-hit shot with the rubber ball will get 
a considerable distance, while with the gutta the result was as 
it should be--not more than half the distance. Out of deep 
bunkers the gutta was better than the rubber ball, as you can 
lift it more perpendicularly Ihe short approach was much 
better played with the gutta than with the rubber ball 
Altogether, the conclusion was that the game with the 
gutta would be the better game. My impression is that, even 
if this was generally recognised by all good players throughout 
the golfing world, the moderate and poor players would make 
a strong protest against standardising the ball for golf; and as 
nine-tenths of the golt players belong to that class and support 
the golf courses, it is not likely standardisation would be possible 
unless we get something that is infinitely superior as regards 
distance to the present ball.”’ 
These comments touch one or two vital points in the whole 


controversy. Obviously, and beyond all dispute, the gutta 
percha ball gives skill a greater advantage, just because the 
half-hit gutta-percha ball will hardly go at all, and the half-hit 
rubber goes nearly as far as the well-hit If there is one thing 
more certain than another about golfing opinion at the present 
moment, it is that we should very much like to standardise the 
ball if only we could find a ball which could be standardised. 
It is futile to talk about standardising anything like a rubber 
cored or a liquid-cored ball, because the very same manufac 
turer cannot rely upon turning out two successive batches of 
these the same Phe solid gutta-percha ball it would be possible 
to standardise, but it is such a much less agreeable ball than 
the other to play with-in the view of the “ moderate and poor 
players,”” as our American correspondent puts it that, as he 
also savs, it is morally certain that they would never allow its 
recognition as the one and only ball for the game 

In these circumstances it is quite certain that there is a 
great opportunity of a fortune for the practical chemist who 
will invent us some composition for the material of golf balls 
which can be made again and again identically and which will 


CORRESPO 


VEGETABLES AND MR. EUSTACE MILES 


fo tue Eptror or “ Country Lars 

Sut The popular fallacy that “ vegetarians ” live on vegetables dies hard 
May a disciple of Mr. Miles point out that he was grossly misrepresented in your 
Christmas Numbet He does not attempt to live on vegetable nor does any 
ne man vegetarian or other He advocates pure and nourishing foods, 
uch as cereals, nuts, eggs and cheese We are not dependent upon his patent 
foods, excellent as these are So far from despising vegetables, he makes a 
peciality of vegetable juice which can be prepared at home from his recipe 
But Mr. Robinson uggestion that cauliflowers and sprouts “ offer a serviceabk 
upply of food" is most misleading They are no substitute for meat, which 
Mr. Miles’s foods certainly are The great need is not the introduction of new 
kinds of vegetabl but a knowledge of their nutritive value (which is usualls 
very small) and of how to cook them without losing the medicinal juices 

i 3 Ix 

lo tue Eptror or “ Country Lirt 

Su I regret that Mr. W. Robinson should accuse me of “ boasting that I do 
not use the common vegetable His statement is calculated to do me great 
harm commercially It has been copied into several papers and sent to me from 
many quarters. [I do not for a moment think that Mr. Robinson meant to do 
me an injustice or harm in the eye of the public; but such a severe indictment 
in a public paper could not be read by either a thinking or an unthinking publi: 
without creating a wrong impression and considerable damage to my name and 
business At the Eustace Miles Restaurant in Chandos Street we use the ordi 
nary vegetables a good deal, only we cook them conservatively, and do not throw 
away their precious salts and juices down the sink as the meat cooks generally 
do Again, we do not regard them as substitutes for meat for the purpose of 
building the body. Science tells us that peas, beans, lentils and pea-nuts 


ipart from ordinary nut ire only vegetables that are rich in proteid or albumen 
I quite believe that Mr. Robinson and I really agree on the main points, and that 
no one will regret more than he—when he finds out what my actual views and 


practices are—the injustice and harm he has done me Eustace MILes 
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be as pleasant to play with as the rubber-cored ball. Is it 
beyond chemical resources to find such a substance? The 
game of knurr and spell, wherein the bal) is driven great dis- 
tances, is now played with a ball of porcelain, which has ousted 
the old ball of hollywood that used to be the ball of the game. 
There cannot be much the matter with the flight of this ball if 
it will carry over two hundred yards. The chemists have given 
us bonzoline and crystallate for billiard balls. Cannot they 
produce us something that we can standardise, and which will 
make their own fortunes, for golf ? 


POULTRY AT THE : ' 
SMITHFIELD SHOW. 


HE table-poultry classes at the Agricultural Hall were 
considerably larger this year than last, and the quality 
of the exhibits showed a uniformity that made the 
judging a matter of great discrimination. Here, as in 
the cattle classes, avoirdupois did not always carry the 
day, although the general standard of weight has 

increased somewhat, thanks to scientific feeding. The effect of 
this, however, has been to reduce the age at which a bird is fit to 
kill, since there is still a prejudice in the mind of the average 
housekeeper against very large poultry for roasting purposes 
Competition ran specially high among the cross-breeds, of 
which more than half were Indian Game—Buff Orpington. 
In the large class for mixed breeds there was singularly little 
variety ; Sussex, both Speckled and Red, carried off the honours. 
Che Duke of Sutherland showed a couple of white La Bresse cockerels, 
and a couple of Comba Haut de Bruges cockerels, and, with the 
exception of one entry each of White Orpingtons and Jubilee 
Orpingtons, these were the only breeds other than Sussex among 
twenty-five exhibits. Guinea-fowls were only represented by seven 
entries, but both ducks and geese were very strong, and the turkeys 


also were good. 

lhe gold medal for the best couple of fowls in the show was won 
by Lord Plymouth with two well-matched Indian Game—Buft 
Orpington cockerels. Mr. F. H. Wheeler won the cup for the best 
pure-bred birds in the show with a couple of Plymouth Rock cockerels. 
In the Indian Game and Indian Game and Dorking cross classes 
Mrs. Paynter carried off the first prizes with some beautiful birds, 
and Mr. W. A. Smith, Mr. T. H. Baxendale, and the Churchdown 
Poultry Company each scored many successes 

Mr. J. C. Stone took the cup for the best couple of ducks with 
his Aylesburys, Master A. Gillard securing the cup for geese, and 
Messrs. J. R. and E. W. Wadman that for turkeys. 

Prices all round were very good. The Earl of Plymouth’s 
champion cockerels sold for {1 8s., Mr. Fk. H. Wheeler’s Plymouth 
Rocks went for {1 13s. ‘The record price for ducks was 15s. a pair, 
and for turkeys 18s. Attendance in the poultry hall was crowded, 
and that a large number of the visitors were actively interested 
in poultry-rearing was evident from the large audiences which 
thronged about the rostrum, where demonstrations were given 
at intervals in the best methods of dressing and preparing poultry 
for the market and table use 


NDENCE. 


QUAINT PETS 
fo tHe Eptror or “ Country Liri 
Sir,—The following might interest your correspondent who writes regarding 
ring-tailed lemurs in your issue of December 3rd. I have had one for the last 
nineteen months exactly like the picture of his, and he is fed on bananas, fruit, 
raisins, vegetables and boiled rice He drinks a great deal of cold water, and is 
fond of 
and in the following August became totally paralysed. We kept him alive by 


wead soaked in tea He arrived in May, 1909, from South Africa, 


feeding him on Brand's Essence, melted, and administered through a fountain- 
pen filler For nearly two months we kept him alive in this way, wrapped up 
in a light, warm shawl. After this he recovered gradually, but took to eating 
his tail and feet We cured this, however, by constantly bathing them in a mild 
solution of sulphide of potassium and keeping them tied up in linen bags. He 
is now perfectly well and strong, and shows no inclination towards the above 
complaint as long as he gets no meat or fish. He has the run of the whole house 
and place outside, and delights in getting on to the roof and tops of the trees 
As long as he keeps the house in view we have no fear of his not returning. He 
sleeps in a cage at night, close to the kitchen fire, and in winter wears a coat, 
and has a hot-water bottle at night in his bed of hay and his cage covered with 
a rug. He is not inclined to leave the house in winter unless there is a bright 
sun. He occasionally attacks strange ladies (never men), and boxes the dogs’ 
ears, though they never retaliate. He invariably answers when he is called, 
no matter from what distance, and is extraordinarily intelligent ADRIAN 
ROBINSON 
[To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—Miss Sanderson will find some useful information about lemurs in Mrs. 
Brightwen’s “ Inmates of My House and Garden.” This lady had a couple, con- 
cerning which she wrote : ‘‘ The entire absence of odour, their cleanly habits, and 
their delicate tastes as to diet render these animals especially desirable as pets. 
They enjoy fruit of all kinds——lettuces, clover blossoms, and rose petals, while 
dates, raisins, and bread and milk supply solid items of food. Thus fed and 
warmly housed, these creatures can be kept in splendid health with little 
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trouble.” On fine days in summer Mrs. Brightwen tethered her pets upon had caught fire from the flame driving the engine It is « it in this 
it the lawn \. Croxton Situ way a very grave accident might happen with what ought reall ery 
‘he safest of all ways of house-lighting. It ought to be observed tl ps 
lis To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” are very small, and that they are apt to work a little loose, so that a 
_ Sir,—M. A. Sanderson, who enquires about feeding ring-tailed lemurs in your touch will turn them. They become what in a gun we might call hair-t 
ed issue of November 26th, may like to know of a charming account of Sir William The moment my man heard of this accident at our neighbour's he at once t 
ne. Gilbert’s lemurs to work and tightened up all his taps so that they should not open so easily 
if in the Strand and this is the practical suggestion that I would venture to offer to all who us« 
en Magazine of this mode of lighting, that they should have these taps looked to and tightened 
ev November, 1909 up if they move so easily that an accidental touch might open them H 


My lemur is very 
dainty, eating 
only the best 
bananas and a 


PFHE PEDIGREE OF MATCH GIRL. 

[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire,” 
Sir,—I wonder if any of your readers would kindly give me any informa- 
tion about the pedigree of Match Girl, the mother of Matchmaker. So much 
I know: 


piece of toast for 
breakfast. He 


might take a Marcu GIRL. 














7 piece ol really Fusee Plebeian 
e : sweet orange if Vesuvienne Marsyas Queen Elisabeth Joskin 
| he was hungry But I do not know the ancestors of Joskin, Queen Elisabeth, Marysas and 
re Mine is tame, Vesuvienne. I should be very thankful for any information about these 
ity gentle and a Perhaps, also, some of your readers could let me know the address of 
he most engaging Cholderton Stud? Owner, Mr. Stephens (GUSTAF VON GEYER 
in pet. I G. P. 
he We have also «a ( West Australian 7 { - Ibourne (1 
\ lowerina 7 
as received letters { < 
of from the Hon. | = “4 The Major (4) 
to Mrs. May and = 2 { Peasant Girl { os whey = ‘ 
Hes Mr. D. Hartley | < e: 
so to the same | ba ¥ Bay Middlet 
) effect.—Ep. # | & [ Autocrat (1) { ~1o mony gy a) 
ss] * (es 
’ te} 
AN OLD | e Orlando 13 
| STILE. me | > | Bay Rosalind { Elopement 11 
lo THe Epiror. 5 = 
a SiR, I am en = A ‘a 
closing a photo- a = | Grtanae 83 | Vulture 13 
graph of an old « 4 
2 Sampence stile, ” e ‘ j Whisker (1) 
en which I hope you . = | Malibran \ Garcia 12 
Vs will find of use ~ 
: for publication in ~ - Partisan (1 
on Country Lirs ae E ( Gladiator 22 { Pauline 22 
uff 1N OLD HAMPSHIRE STILE at or oe \ 2 
cad Al o A. : : . stile is unknown ; ‘ = Ve j Sir Hercules (2) 
Is but it is probably = | — ( Echo22 
. several hundred years or more. It is bu It into the wall of Froyle Park, on the 
> Winchester Road between Farnham and Alton. Note how it has been hollowed [The figures — the Bruce Lowe family sumbers Running families thu 
Is, out by use at the bottom and by design at the top of each foot-hole.—C. Ucurer (1); Sire families thus: 12.—Ep.] 
™ en DRAMATISING MR. HARDY. 
th THE RATCATCHER-IN-CHIEI (To true Eprror or “Country Lire.) 
< x Sir,—The craze tor arranging works of fiction for the stage is a failing that has 
nd [lo tHe Epiror or “Country Lirer.’’] seldom been employed so ruthlessly as it is at present. We have to put up with 
; Sir,—I have just seen in Country Lire a letter in which it is asked whether dramatised novels, as if there were no good modern English play Mr. Thoma 
1S anything is known concerning the uniform of the Official Ratcatcher-in-Chief Hardy is the latest victim *Tess”’ is made into a stupid opera by a retired 
th If your correspondent will look in Pennant’s “ British Zoology,” he will find it German banker, and now “* Under the Greenwood Tree” has been made into a 
Ir, stated that “among other offices, His Britannic Majesty has a rat-catcher play, and the story was telescoped into the last act in a way that made reader 
~<a, distinguished by a particular dress, scarlet embroidered with yellow worsted, of Hardy groan or leave the theatre Let us have parts of “The Dynasts”’ by 
ed on which are figures of mice destroying wheat-sheaves.” There is no reference all means—no part of it, we believe, has ever been performed except at a 
ch to the brass buttons mentioned by your correspondent. I wonder why ther bazaar—not dramatic transcriptions of the novels.—GiLEs WINTERBOURNI 
en should be pictures of mic [RIPTOLEMUS 
ry RING-DOVES. 
THE CERNE ABBAS GIANT. fo tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.” Sir,—Noticing in Country Lire, April 2nd, mention of the age ot these birds, 
Sirk,—The picture shows the giant cut on the hillside at Cerne Abbas, Dorset. I can give them a longer term of life than that of the writer's bird I have a 
rhis figure is one hundred and eighty feet high, holding a large club in his right cock bird, which to the outward observer looks as bright and clear in feather and 
hand. Tradition says that it commemorates a giant who, after killing and eve, and is as strong in voice, as a young bird He has outlived two mates The 
eating several sheep, fell asleep, was discovered by the 
natives, pinned to the ground and slain; his figure was 
then outlined on the hill as a warning to others. Some 
antiquarians believe this figure to be Early British, others 
that it was the work of mediaval monks. Just at the 
ae foot of the hill are the ruins of Cerne Abbey, once a large 
ist religious establishment A. HARTLEY. 
Lit, 
| is 
ca, \ DANGER WITH PETROL GAS PLANT. 
by fo true Eprror or * Country Lirt 
in- Sir,—I think if you could find room for the following 
up brief letter it is possible that it may be the means ot 
ng preventing the occurrence of a serious accident You 
ild do, I know, review the merits of different systems of 
He country-house lighting from time to time My own 
we system is a petrol gas one, which I find gives the most 
se pleasant light for reading by of any, superior to either 
rs electric or acetylene, and it is, | believe, the very safest of 
He all. With my system, which is one of those that makes 
at, the gas in a plant driven by an engine which has its 
th motive power from the gas itself, when the engine is not 
ht running no gas is being made; and even when the gas ts 
we’ actively burning it is impossible to ignite it anywhere 
‘d, except at the burner At a leak in the pipe, for instance, 
aN it would only blow out a match held to it. These 
points I name to the credit of its safety and its 
brilliancy. But it happened, in the case of a neigh- 
bour’s plant, that there was a flare up, which might A GIANT 180 FEET HIGH 
rs. have been most dangerous in its consequences had not 
n- means of extinguishing the fire been close at hand in the house in which the plant pair ot which he is the cock bird were given to me in August, 1883, and the | uly 
nd vas running It is presumed that what had happened was this The overcoat who gave them to me still has the parent bird. One day when at the corn 
ts. of the man who had recently been in to see that the engine was running all right merchant's getting seeds, which I have to get specially mixed for the old bird, 1 
ile had accidentally touched one of the taps leading from the petrol drum, it mentioned the age of my ring-dove, and the salesman told me that a lady custome 
nd had thus opened the tap, the petrol had run out on to the floor and, volatilising, had one believed to be forty-six years of age J. Fb. DAUBENY, 
tle 

















4, DOOR IN OUI \ ANNE'S GATI 
lo rue | rey Lire.” 
DIR, Tine ccompal ‘ hood of the door 
Anne’s Gate shows vealth of skilful carving whic 
hidden under t In this case the unlov 
has been burnt t carving in its original sharp 
Hatton wi ype called ** Queen Anne’s Square,” 
tas“ a ry fine buildings,” and, despite the ver 









COUN 


17, Queen 
h is too often 
ely covering 
1ess When 
he described 


y unpleasint 





VO I QUEEN INNE'S GATTI 
block of off l h ha ently been built at its corner overlooking the park, 
it rematt me of the ple : st examples of the architecture of William and 
Mary that can be found in London When the square was incorporated with 
Park Street, by the removal of the ites which closed its eastern end, the whol 
is renamed © Anne's Gate Cc G 
Hl CEYLON (ILANI rORTOISES 
fo true Eprror or “ Counrry Lirt 

sy Sil eq ent t mv note om the lant tortotse, of which a phot wr iph 
ippeared in Cot y Lire of July oth, | wrote on the subject to the /udian 
/ / asking for further information Phis has been supplied by Mr, J. Pearson 
Director of the Colombo Museum. It appears that there were two giant tortoises 
ne at a villa called Upland it Mutwal, near Colombo, and the other at Matara 
When | pland was sold to the Ceylon Government in 1594 for the purpose of 
forming a dock the tortoise was removed to Victoria Park, Colombo, where it 
survived only a weel Its remains are now in the Colombo Museum. Mr. Pearson 
tates that t rtoise was found in the grounds of Uplands when Colombo wa 
occupied by the British in 179 
ridding that there appeal to be 
no record how vhen it wa 
brought to Ceylon Accordin 

wever, toll Cey.on Observer 
of April 25th, 1 is quoted by 
Dr. A Giinther in his “ Catalogue 

ff the Giant Tortoises in the 
British Museum it was sent 
from Java as a present, some 
time previous to 1796, to one ot 
the Dutch Governors of Ceylon 
Mr. Pearson identifies the Up 
iands or Colombe tortoise with 

e North Aldabra Testudo g) 
yantea (clephantina); and in an 

irticle published in the Or tober 


number of Progress 1 
rested that the Matara 


SCTENLE 


nave suge 

tortoise whose portrait was 
viven in Country Lire ts retet 
ible to the same species. If tht 
be correct, it is quite probable 
that the Colombo and the Matara 
tortoise were brought to Ceylon 
vt the ume time from Java 


where they had previously been 


carried from North Aldabra Is 
land, north-west of the northern 
point of Madagascar L.R 


T 





RY LIFE. 


WILD BIRDS IN 
lo tHe Epiror or “ Cort 
SIR, 
friends Ihe frost has at last visited us in earnest, and the 
far below the reach of bird beaks 


song-birds will yet further decrease 


ind an endlesss source of amusement It is 
about four or five feet in length, into the 
ot an old box. Seraps of all kinds may 


humble boiled potato rinds 


command 


cats, for thereon they may learn to feed in security 


parings, little 
with them in their country walks 
food for the 
and they gathe 


with such acceptable 
howl at night-time, 


of pity” 





WINTI 
Lirt 


NTRY 


made b 
ground, and nailing thereon the 
here 


shvyer birds 
r round their cheerful hearths 
may recount the day's deeds of kindness with happy satisfaction ; 


(Dec. 17th, 1910 


R 


I am sure you will grant me space for an appeal on behalf of our feathered 


worms have retired 


If not regularly fed, the number of our wild 
\ “ bird-tabl 


* is a humane contrivance 


y driving a stout stake, 


top 
b 


placed, not forgetting the 


rhis is a food that even the poorest bird-lovers can 
Also the table is a special protection for the birds against dogs and 


A propos of those boiled 


folk will find an inexhaustible pleasure in carrying a basketful 


and strewing lonely waysides, downs or woods 


And then, when the icy winds 
the “ brothers 


and 


the good that these lessons in pity bring to their tender hearts is not the least 


among the useful results of such humane 
plea that the berries on the hedges and bushe 
food 
tion ¢ 


thing is at stake 


education 


Putting aside the useless selfishness of this fashion, the principle of 


May I venture to put in a 


the wild birds’ store of natural 


may not be taken from them for the purposes of church and home decora- 


the 


for surely it is as wrong to inflict the needless panys of starvatio 1 


on the birds for mere decorative purposes to please the eye as it is to rob them 


of their little lives in order to flaunt their 
headgear to satisfy a wanton van'ty FLort 
rHE USE OF THI 
lo tue Eprror of 


enclose a photograph which I hope 


Lirt 
believe there are 


Sir,—l 
COUNTRY 
not many such 
hour-glasses in 
This 


st 


England 


One iS im 
Mary's Church, 
Leigh, 


C.J 


Kent 
DSATCHELI 


AN INTER- 
ESTING 
BUSHBUCK 
lo tne Eprror 
rhrough 
the ot 
Mr. Rowland 
Ward I 


SIR, 
courtesy 
have 
ceived the ac- 
companying 
photograph of a 
very handsome 
and interesting 


bush buck, re- 


cently shot by 
Mr. R. W. Gard 
ner in the 


Okpoto district 
of Southern Ni- 
geria, which, I 
believe, repre 
unde 
ot 
The 


jour 


ents an 


scribed 


the species 


race 


ground cr 


HOUR-GLASS IN S17 





WVARY'S 


ay 


stiffened wings and bodies in femal 


SUCKLING 


HOUR-GLASS 


“ Cous 


rey Lire 


be suitable for insertion in 


It is of an hour-glass attached to a pulpit, and dated 1597. 1 


CHURCH, LEIGH. 


of the specimen, 
which is a male, 
is, | presume, of the usual bright chestnut; the white markings, apart 
from those of the head and throat, which are of the normal type, take the 


form of four distinct (and apparently one or two fainter) vertical stripes, joining 


1 well-marked longitudinal flank-band, while 





THI 


SOUTH 


NIGERIAN 


BUSHBUCK 


tl 


is also a shorter horizontal 


ere 
streak higher up on the shoulder, 
of the 
The most 


however, a 


stopping short first ver- 


tical stripe charac- 


teristic teature ts, 
ring formed by about nine large 
whit 


hindquarters 


spots on each side of the 
So far asl 
determine from the photograph, 
the of along 
the middle line of the neck and 
back is black. In this respect 
well the 
arrangement of the white spots 
on the hindquarters and in the 


ean 


crest long hairs 


as as circular 


number of vertical stripes, the 
specimen differs from the typical 
West African bushbuck (Trage- 
laphus 
which the crest 


circular 


scriptus ypicus), in 
is white. The 
arrangement of the 
on the hindquarters 
recalls the male of the 
antelope known as the Western 
situtunga, of which a specimen 
is figured by Dr. P. L. Sclater in 
Plate VIII. of the Zoological 
Society’s Proceedings for 1883, 
except that the latter the 
middle of circle contains 


other spots LYDEKKER 


spots 


larger 


in 
the 
R 











